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The President's Message - 





Wirn the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of the National Congress 
rapidly approaching, we are naturally turning our thoughts to the development of 
the theme. The Program committee has chosen “Safeguarding Children Through 
This Crisis” as the most opportune theme by which to express the service we seek to 
render. 


HE theme will direct our attention not only to the immediate needs 
but to a realization of the future of children who might be the victims of our lack of 
foresight. We are convinced that if American people were forced to sacrifice all else, 
they would conserve the interests of childhood. Tulesnsashy, however, our people 
are not always aware of the dangers that threaten children. Communities likewise 
are many times unwarned as to preventive measures needed for the protection of youth. 
Consequently, in child welfare service it becomes our duty to outline the vital needs 
of children for the guidance of those to whom our children are entrusted and to make 
definite suggestions as to how we may all cooperate. We are forced to consider the 
child in his environment as subject to all the influences which press upon us as adults 
and also those influences which may affect his immaturity. There are necessary ad- 
justments to be made for adults and children. There are minimums of education, 
health, safety, and social protection in every generation. In making the adjustments 
necessitated by the financial conditions today we must exercise the greatest wisdom 
that our children may receive at least these minimums. An attempt to economize 
with a resultant of undernourished, nervous, or delinquent children would be not only 
a grave economic mistake, but an indictment of this generation. - 


Ture are, therefore, certain safeguards which we must throw about 
youth today, and as we develop our theme we are grouping children as they are to 
be found in home, school, and community. The convention speakers will develop the 
various phases of the program by inspirational and factual addresses, while the con- 
ferences which will follow immediately will bring recommendations as to how our 
local units and our individual members may make secure the health and development 
of every child, as suggested by the speakers. As a closing feature we shall sound the 
note of confidence that assures us that in all generations and through all crises there 
are abiding things to encourage, to protect, and to spiritualize all that we do. 


T is our hope that delegates to the convention may find the inspiration 
which carries one on and on through difficult places; the information which will give 
direction and definiteness to their service, and the conviction that there is no finer 
service to render a nation than that of conserving its children. 


Verna V8 Vradford 


' President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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This Job o 


Being a Father 


a good job of it. But how many of us 
really are? 

If we approach the problem too seriously 
we are beaten before we start. Some ex- 
tremists would have us turn our homes into 
laboratories, figuratively dissecting the ju- 
venile mind to find out what makes it tick. 
In reality the job is much more pleasant, 
calling only for such qualifications as a 
reasonable amount of intelligence, sympa- 
thetic tolerance, a sense of proportion, and 
possibly a sense of humor. 

For many of us the job is complicated 
by having practically no time to devote to 
it except week-ends. Catching the 7:38 to 
town in the morning and returning in the 
evening too late even to tuck the young- 
sters into their beds creates a situation de- 
manding concentrated doses of fatherhood 
applied two days a week. 

I am, with indifferent success, the father 
of two boys. Henry is almost five years old. 


| WISH I could believe that I am making 


“On ome occasion we 
started a young deer.” 
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By Henry B. Lent 


Illustrated by Heman Fay, Jr. 


David will soon be two. For the purpose 
of this discussion, we shall assume that 
David has not yet reached the age that con- 
stitutes a parental problem in its strictest 
sense, although in this I am positive his 
mother will disagree. 


HE most elemental rule in being a 

father, it seems to me, is to establish 
a genuine, sympathetic friendship. I make 
a point of being interested in the things my 
son does. In turn, he is interested in my 
activities. Our interests overlap and are 
shared by both. 

On the few days I am at home, we spend 
most of the daylight hours in doing things 
together. Henry and I have a work bench. 
The tools are inexpensive, but good enough. 
There are plenty of nails of all lengths. 
To a youngster there are few pleasures 
comparable to that of whacking a nail 
squarely on the head and having it sink into 
the wood. 

We build things together. Sometimes it 
is a boat, of haphazard design. 
I mark the outline on the 
wood. He clamps it in the 
vise and with a little pre- 
liminary instruction is able to 
saw along the line with sur- 
prising accuracy. Often the 
completed object defies descrip- 
tion, but he is learning the 
satisfaction of being able to 
create—of being able to say, 
“I made it myself, with my 
own hands.” 

In providing a boy with 
the paraphernalia which builds 
up a sense of responsibility 
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and self-reliance, it is not always 
easy to draw the line that separates 
good judgment from indulgence. In 
my own childhood I yearned for an 
electric train, which I never got. My 
son has often played with older boys 
who have electric trains. Weeks be- 
fore Christmas I began to recognize 
the symptoms. He assured me, almost 


daily, that Santa Claus would think .<z 


he was old enough to have an electric 
train, even if I didn’t. I thought to 
myself, “I always wanted an electric 
train and never had one. Now my 
son wants one and I am in a position 
to provide it. Therefore he shall have 
it.” Blind dotage! Indulgence, pure 
and simple! 

My better judgment told me that he was 
not old enough to appreciate the fact that 
electric trains are luxuries. On the other 
hand, might not the possession of one put 
him in the position of having to show me 
that he really deserved it? Might it not 
have an educational value? Reasoning thus, 
I bought him an inexpensive set, and to 
make it fool-proof, I bolted each section of 
track securely on to a large sheet of com- 
position board. Skep- 


“Vast construction projects 
here first see the light of day.” 
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past Christmas and, contrary to all my fears, 
the train still runs. Each night finds the 
system put away in orderly fashion—the 
locomotive in its roundhouse; the cars on 
their siding ; the switch turned off ; and the 
enraptured engineer, freight man, switch- . 
man, and contractor in his bed dreaming 
of tomorrow’s transportation problems. 

So I am convinced that the electric train 
has an educational value for Henry. 





tics will accuse me, 


— —s HE prospect of 





and perhaps rightly, 
of wanting the train 
for my own amuse- 
ment. 

At any rate, my 
son is now the di- 
recting genius of his 
own railroad system. 
Surrounding the 
tracks he has con- 
structed crude 
freight stations and 
loading platforms 
from which cargoes 
in the shape of small 
wooden blocks are 
transported to im- 
aginary building 
contractors at the 
other end of the 
playroom floor. It 
is now many weeks 
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The author of this article 
lives in Westport, Connecticut, 
and is in business in New York. 
But he has found time to write 
this article and we hope it will 
interest the many fathers who 
read CHuit>p WELFARE, as well 
as the mothers. Mr. Lent has 
also found time to write two 
books for his sons, which have 
already been published: Dig- 
gers and Builders, which an- 
swers the questions all boys 
want to know about workmen 
and construction work; and 
Clear Track Ahead, which is 
all about railroads. He is now 
working on a third book, about 
steamships. 








a hike in the 
woods on Sunday 
will hold my boy’s 
interest for days. 
We clamber over 
rocks together, jump 
brooks, and beat 
trails through the 
bushes. We find rab- 
bit tracks in the 
snow. On one occa- 
sion we started a 
young deer who 
leaped over a stone 
wall and vanished 
like a flash, display- 
ing his white tail in 
derision. These 
things—and springs 
bubbling up from 


under a rock, ferns 


-and moss growing 
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green beside a snow bank, and camp fires 
to be built—are intensely interesting to 
the average youngster. If they appeal 
to you, too, I know of no better way of 
spending a few week-end hours and cement- 
ing a real friendship with your son. You 
must be prepared, however, to answer a 
thousand and one questions. On our hikes 
Henry often asks me questions which I can- 
not answer. Evasions won’t do. I usually 
. admit I ‘don’t know the answer and we 
try to reason it out for ourselves. It didn’t 
take me long to realize that a five-year-old 
mind is capable of a clear-cut, logical rea- 
soning that is, at times, quite overpowering. 


LTHOUGH I find it possible to spend a 
great deal of time with my boy when 
I am home, I emphasize 


can build worlds of his own to keep him 
happy when left to himself. It so happens 
that I accomplished this by writing a series 
of stories for him, dramatizing the jobs of 
the workmen he has seen and admired. He 
has the happy, but not unique, faculty of 
being able to re-create the same situations 
in his own play-time activities. 


NCE in a great while, as a very special 
() treat, I take him to New York with 
me on a Saturday morning. I know of no 
thrill equal to that of giving your son his 
first glimpse of your own world of taxis, 
subways, trains, restaurants, offices, or what- 
ever you have. Henry has seen my office. 
He knows where I spend most of my time 
when I am away from home, although it is 

difficult for him to un- 





the importance of his 
finding things to do for 
himself when I cannot 
be with him and when 
no one else can take the 
time to amuse him. In 


A FAIRY’S HORN 
By Puy.us B. Morpen 


A daffodil’s a slender horn 


derstand why I do it. 
What a bewildering 
spectacle it must be to 
a youngster to see his 
father, six days a week, 


this respect he is rather 
resourceful. On_ rainy 
days he spends hours 
clipping pictures from 
magazines for his circus 


Blown by April, 
Rousing corn 

And Queen Anne’s lace, 
Deep in the mold— 

A fairy’s horn 


hurrying through break- 
fast and rushing for the 
train to town, appar- 
ently at the beck and 
call of some sinister 





scrapbook, his farm 





Of greeny-gold! 


force totally beyond his 
|} comprehension! I sup- 








scrapbook, and his work- 
man scrapbook. The magnitude of this un- 
dertaking soon found us spending a con- 
siderable sum of money for paste, until his 
mother hit upon the idea of supplying him 
with jars full of home-made flour paste, 
which is quite adequate. 

Under the trees, quite a distance in back 
of our house, is his special “excavating 
place.” Here, on pleasant days, when no 
playmates are available, he arrays his dump 
trucks, steam shovels, cement mixers, and 
steam rollers. Vast construction projects 
here first see the light of day. Imaginary 
workmen scurry about, taking orders, bring- 
ing supplies, driving truck loads of ditt out 
of the hole he has dug, operating the steam 
shovel, mixing cement, and attending to the 
multitudinous tasks that require doing on 
any construction job. It is not difficult to 
stimulate a child’s imagination so that he 
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pose he reaches the point 
of accepting it as a condition that cannot 
be remedied. 


HE problem of discipline has often dis- 

mayed me. I have proceeded on the 
premise that I want my son never to fear 
me. And of course all children hate to be 
“bossed.” 1 confess that when he won’t 
drink his milk willingly at breakfast, 1 
prefer to “ease out” of the situation by 
letting his mother handle it. I find it ex- 
tremely unpleasant to leave the house in the 
morning on bad terms with my boy, espe- 
cially when I know I won’t see him again 
until the following morning. I’m too soft- 
hearted, I guess. 

I have never tried to make our friend- 
ship forced. If he feels that he would rather 
play with boys and girls his own age, I 

(Continued on page 504) 
A pril, 1932 
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“Two Kids” 


Movies and 
l_ite 


ANY of us have 
long recognized 
the great influence that moving 
pictures are having on children, but re- 
cent trends of the movies toward crime 
and morbid thrills have startled many of us 
into concerted action. The old-time West- 
ern thriller with the cowboy theme was 
hardly conducive to the best ideals of youth, 
but the West with its “bad men” and In- 
dians was so far away that our imitative 
youngsters confined their escapades to rob- 
bing imaginary stagecoaches in the back 
yard and shooting up the henhouse with 
broomsticks. As. one Boy Scout executive 
said not long ago, ““The West was so far 
away that we didn’t get there anyway, but 
these boys have gangsters in their own 
streets.” 
I think that is the key to the situation. 
The life of crime as pictured in the movies 
is so real and so near that it easily becomes 
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By Mary Lue CocHraAn 


an active part of the child’s 
life experience. Some few 
gangster pictures may show the ultimate 
sorrow. which comes from a life of lawless- 
ness, but these more subtle implications 
escape the wide-eyed eleven-year-old who 
sits on the edge of his seat clutching the 
back of the chair in front of him and liv- 
ing everything he sees. 

I heard Dr. Augusta Bronner of the 
Judge Baker Foundation discussing “A 
Free Soul,” starring Norma Shearer. She 
pointed out how easy it is for the young- 
ster to see the charm of a life of crime as 
shown in this picture, rather than the ulti- 
mate disaster. The “Chief” is a gentleman 
in tuxedo who presides like a feudal lord 
over a magnificent establishment. Flunkies 
and underlings bow before him. His every 
word is immediately carried oug as they 
“Yes, Chief” him at every command. The 


adult who sees this picture may appreciate 
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The racketeer turns gentleman, 

which is the “Chief”? 
the fine acting, the beauty of the heroine, 
and the moral lesson involved, but these 
things would escape a child. A new picture, 
“Ladies of the Big House,” solicits one’s 
sympathy for the innocent and beautiful 
“lady” who is unjustly imprisoned and who 
courageously leads a jail break. 

I recently heard a man prominent in the 
moving picture industry lay much of the 
responsibility for the bad influence of movies 
on mothers, claiming that parents should 
not allow their children to see anything 
except carefully selected movies. He said 
with considerable spirit that his own chil- 
dren seldom went. This may be true, but 
the children who are being taught crime 
by gangster movies are not the children 
whose parents are wise or affluent enough 
to substitute harmless recreation for the 
glittering palace of thrills in the next block. 
If all children had proper parental super- 
vision we should have very few criminals. 
Even the thoughtful, intelligent parent has 
a hard time keeping his child away from 
detrimental movies. 

I frequently take delinquent children to 
pictures as part of my plan of treatment 
and it isoften very difficult for me to find 
a picture acceptable to the children I wish 
to take. Sometimes there is one good pic- 
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tuxedo and all. 
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ture, but investigation dis- 
closes something else on 
the same bill which makes 
it impossible to take chil- 
dren. Of course all pic- 
tures are not planned for 
children any more than all 
books are written for chil- 
dren, but the heavy vol- 
ume with long words and 
ideas which. the immature 
mind would misconstrue 
is on the high shelf in the 
public library quite out of 
reach of grasping childish 
fingers, while the whole 
glittering world of the pic- 
tures is just beyond the 
window where a grimy 
hand shoves through its 
dime. 


From “A Free Soul” 
Can you tell 


Movies and Young Criminals 


VISITING teacher told me recently of a 
boy who broke into his own schoolhouse 
at night. When apprehended he was asked 
why he wore gloves, to which he replied, 
“TI learned in the movies to wear them so 
detectives couldn’t find my finger prints.” 
I seriously wonder what one juvenile 
court and one child guidance center can 
do in a city when there are six or eight 
movies depicting crime running in competi- 
tion with us every day. Other cities show 
the same situation. Pick up the morning 
paper in your own city or town and read 
the movie advertisements. These may be 
quite startling if your ten-year-old is beg- 
ging to go to a show today! But do not 
stop there; make a round of the ten- and 
fifteen-cent movies in the poorer sections of 
the city—movies too low in price to adver- 
tise, but just right in price for the under- 
privileged youngsters who manage to get 
their dimes from “somewhere.” One boy 
who steals tools from automobiles tells me 
he gets a flat rate of ten cents per tool 
from a “fence.” 
“Why do you always get ten cents 
regardless of the value of the tool?” I 
asked. 


To which this eleven-year-old delinquent 
April, 1932 
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replied, in surprise at my ignorance, 
a dime is what the show is.” 

Another delinquent, who is too young 
to have a paper license, “snitches” papers 
from a newsstand and then sells them for 
money for the movies. He goes every day. 
Look over your paper again after reading 
this and take the trip I have suggested. 
‘Then come back and seriously think what 
we who are so much concerned with 
youth are going to do about these modern 
Fagins. 

During the past few months the hero 
worship of the gangster has been steadily 
growing. We have repeatedly heard the 
same story from small delinquents sent to 
us from the Juvenile Court. To be sure, 
the newspapers have done their bit to help 
in the glorification of the gangster, but | 
find by actual questioning that the delin- 
quent boys under my supervision get their 
ideas as often from the pictures as from 
tabloids. There is something rather terri- 
fying about the eight-year- -old who stood 
before the late Frederick Cabot, the dig- 
nified Judge of the Boston Juvenile Court, 
a short time ago and in reply to the Judge’s 
question as to what he wanted to be when 
he grew up, promptly said, “Legs Dia- 
mond.” The old-time gangster was a tough 
and a bum, but today he is the “wise guy 
who plays the game like a good sport; and 
if he need die, dies like a hero. What 
stuff for the dreams of youth! 


“Why, 


Movies and Sex 


E have long been aware 
that the movies were a 


direct source of erotic stimu- 
lation, but I have under my 
care a girl whose story is one 
of the most astonishing I have 
ever known. If I had heard 
this story from the platform, 
I should have shrugged my 
shoulders and put it down as 
moralistic drivel or the exag- 
gerated prattle of a _profes- 
sional reformer. With all the 
facts before me it seems in- 
credible. 

An attractive, childlike high 
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school girl of good parentage and strict up- 
bringing went to see the movie, “Young Sin- 
ners.’ She tells me she had no idea what she 
was going to see; she never picks any par- 
ticular movie, but simply goes to the nearest 
one where the price equals what she has on 
the night she can get away from home. She 
told the psychiatrist that after seeing this 
she was so exhilarated, so “pepped up,” to 
use her own language, that she couldn’t 
relax or think of going home to sleep. How- 
ever, she did go home and saw her parents 
sitting talking in dull fashion with middle- 
aged neighbors. This only increased her 
restless, exhilarated feeling. With the mov- 
ies still flashing before her eyes she began 
to walk the streets looking for adventure, 
and was soon picked up by a sailor. She 
returned to consciousness the next morning 
in court. I will spare you the details of 
her experience. With childlike simplicity 
she sat at my desk and said, “But when they 
took a drink in the picture they looked so 
happy and seemed so carefree and I wanted 
to be happy, so I drank; and then I don’t 
know what happened.” 

You might be interested to know how I 
have tried to meet this girl’s need for ad- 
venture and beauty. I went back to the 
old principle of treating evil with good. I 
bought her a ticket to “As You Like It,” 
played by the Stratford Players. It hap- 
pened that she was studying this play in 





"From "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” * 
“In the night he’s a monster.” 
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high school at the time, so it was an ideal 
experience for her from several angles. Be- 
fore she went in she said, “I never saw a 
real play where they act ‘in person.’ (You 
see she even uses the movie language.) Are 
they thrilling like the movies?” To which I 
replied, “You just wait and see for yourself.” 

I wish you might have seen this attractive 
girl as she came out with her face glowing, 
her eyes bright. She clasped her hands to- 
gether and exclaimed, ‘“‘Never in all my life 
did I see anything so beautiful, so lovely. 
Why, it’s more wonderful than any movie 
I ever saw.” I know it sounds as though I 
am putting these words in her mouth, but 
I am not. They are exactly what she said. 
I didn’t even ask, “Did you like it as well 
as the movies?” Her comment was entirely 
spontaneous. I offer this as one suggestion 
as to how demoralizing situations can be 
met if there is some parent or counselor 
wise enough to put the ticket for the right 
kind of antidote in the hands of youth. 
I think this experience also shows that good 
things do have a chance with even the most 
difficult problem youngsters if they are only 
exposed to good! 


“Happy” Endings 


LTHOUGH the influence of the crime 

movie seems to be the dominating thing 
with boys, an entirely different type seems 
to appeal to girls. It seems to me that the 
constant play on the old Cinderella theme 
has been carried too far in the movies. The 
servant girl marries the rich master of the 
house; the poor little shop girl is picked 
up and made the bride of the millionaire. 
Beauty as enhanced by clothes is pictured 
as a woman’s only charm. 

A fifteen-year-old Italian girl who is un- 
der my supervision because of shoplifting 
twisted her hands and with dewy eyes re- 
marked to me in the presence of her sister, 
who is engaged to marry a boy of her own 
race and class: 

“Not me, I’m not going to have a boy 
friend like hers. When I get married I’m 
going to have a millionaire and I’m going 
to have beautiful clothes and a big car and 
I’m going to have servants and it’s not going 
to be anything like this” —with a disdainful 
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gesture toward her mother’s clean, sunny 
kitchen in which we sat. “It’s going to be 
wonderful. Of course, I’m going to marry 
for love, too, but when I fall in love he’s 
going to give me wonderful things.” 

Perhaps these Cinderella longings are 
innate in the feminine heart, but you and 
I know that they are enhanced by the theme 
which the movies constantly repeat. The 
poor young thing with only beauty as her 
guide wins the rich man without much ef- 
fort. Of course, our girls are always see- 
ing limousines on display and beautiful 
clothes in store windows, but they do not 
visualize themselves in the place of the life- 
less manikins as they do in the place of a 
living person on the screen. 

May I mention that delightful musical 
romance, “The Student Prince,” by way 
of contrast? Here is romance enough to 
satisfy the dreamiest adolescent girl, but 
Kathie remains Kathie and does not become 
a princess. 


Movies and Nightmares 


ORROR pictures are a recent develop- 

ment and as the box office results have 
been most encouraging we can expect one 
from every producer within the next few 
months. We have already had John Barry- 
more in “Svengali” as a mild forerunner 
of the type of thing which is now develop- 
ing in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and 
“Frankenstein.” I know adults who say 
they found themselves in a cold sweat while 
seeing “Frankenstein,” and you have only 
to visit a theater where this type of movie 
is being shown and make it your business 
to watch the face of a child to see what 
happens. More than one child has come 
away from these nerve-racking, hair-rais- 
ing experiences to shriek out in the night 
for weeks. 

A fourteen-year-old boy who saw “Dra- 
cula” was so obsessed with its fascinating 
horror that his voice trembled when he told 
me about it though several weeks had 
elapsed since he had seen it. He urged me 
to see it. “There’s something about it you 
can’t get away from!” he exclaimed. A 
very superior, charming ten-year-old girl 
who had had a careful upbringing was so 
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terrified by “Frankenstein” that, as she put 
it: “Now I pray to God every night not to 
let the devils get me.” 

Have we been so fed up with thrills that 
it behooves the producers to think up more 
terrible and grotesque thrills in order to 
hold our attention? From machine gun 
killings we now are 
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tainment justifies its own end, I am at a loss 
to understand just why this marvelous 
method of teaching and inculcating ideas 
and attitudes has not been more used by 
religious and educational institutions. Har- 
vard University is now undertaking an ex- 
perimental study to find out how helpful 

pictures can be in 





developing a morbid 
streak which is even 
more unhealthy as it 
encourages brooding 
and distorted think- 
ing in the childish 
mind. There may be 
something  fascinat- 
ing and alluring 
about having one’s 
hair stand on end, 
but wise parents 
know it is hardly 
the best thing for 
growing children. © 

A few years ago 
Dr. William Healy, 
Director of the 
Judge Baker Foun- 
dation, made the 
statement that al- 
though he consid- 
ered poor recreation {| 


Teachers 





It was while she was record- 
ing secretary for the Fourth Dis- | 
trict of the Texas Congress of | 
Parents and Teachers that Mrs. 
Cochran got the incentive to go 
into the field of child guidance. 
Before taking up the new work, 
she had several years’ experi- 
ence in teaching and in social 
work. She is a graduate of 
College, 
and studied at the New York 
School of Social Work. At pres- 
ent she is engaged in a research 
project for the Bureau of Ju- 
venile Research of the Yale In- 
stitute of Human Relations in 
cooperation with 
Baker Foundation of Boston. 


— _ public school teach- 
| ing. I do everything 
possible to encour- 
age children to go 
to good movies. In 
the past I have taken 
the attitude that we 
improve conditions 
by approving and 
encouraging the 
good and ignoring 
the evil as much as 
possible. The first 
article I wrote about 
movies was to com- 
mend them. I go to 
the moving pictures 
frequently myself, 
both because I en- 
joy some pictures 
and because I want 
to know what is in- 
side the minds of the 


Columbia, 


the Judge 








a dominant cause for 
delinquency, the direct influence of mov- 
ing pictures on delinquency was relatively 
small. I have seen Dr. Healy change his 
opinion since the gangster movies have be- 
come so important to the children who are 
beginning criminal careers. 

The University of Chicago study, Chil- 
dren and the Movies, was published in 
1929, just at the begining of the crime pic- 
ture episode of which we now seem to be 
at the crest. Through its pages many in- 
teresting facts are revealed from various 
angles. If you are interested in a thought- 
ful study of what moving pictures are doing 
for children, I earnestly recommend that 
you study this small volume. 


Exposing Children to Good 


|? not think all movies are injurious 
to youth. Although I believe that enter- 
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children I am re- 
sponsible for. I have repeated proof that 
children who are still in the formative stage 
are satisfied with the better pictures. 
Today I asked a boy about what he liked. 
“Oh, ‘Frankenstein’ makes me see awful 
pictures at night, but I love ‘Sooky’! I 
went two times—one day and then another 
day.” 

This child comes from a poor home and 
earned his money to go with his shine box. 
“Why did you like ‘Sooky’?” I asked. 

“Because it’s about two kids,” he elo- 
quently replied. 

“But ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’?” 

“Oh, I haven’t seen that yet, but the 
other kids all tell me about it.” His eyes 
widened. “In the day he’s a lover, in the 
night he’s a monster.” And he shivered in 
awe. 

(Continued on page 504) 
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“She wondered 
whether she 
would keep on 
growing bigger 
and bigger.” 


ORE often than we realize we find 
M pleasure in our children’s pain, 

and we may cause the pain when 
we are least aware of doing so. 

Every child has the slow, arduous task 
of acquiring speech. We who are grown 
up have no adequate appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties which beset the young learner in 
relation to this task. Even for adults to 
master several languages is easy in com- 
parison with the child’s learning to use the 
language of his home. He must learn by 
trial and error to make sounds and sound 
combinations which will have meaning to 
those about him. Words and phrases and 
sentences he must learn to associate with 
specific objects, experiences, and activities. 
With nearly all the world about him with 
which the adult has already grown familiar, 
the child must become acquainted. In his 
effort to interpret his feelings, wishes, and 
experiences to those about him, he finds him- 
self greatly limited. He frequently gets 
words, phrases, and sentences mixed up, or 
uses them in a sequence not conventional. 
So also as a constant questioner he reveals 
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We Laugh 
—But Children 
Cry 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers 
Illustrated by Ann Eckert 


interpretations which are out of keeping 
with adult interpretations. Often he asks 
questions which betray an ignorance that 
surprises grownups. 

What do we do when we observe his 
unconventional expressions? Unless we are 
on guard, we smile or laugh aloud at him. 
We may be more cruel still, and ask him 
later to repeat so that our friends may be 
amused with us. How does the child feel 
then? Certainly not very comfortable. He 
knows that he must be considered odd, in- 
ferior. Why had we been amused? Be- 
cause we had gained a new feeling of su- 
periority. Although we had not been aware 
of what was happening, it was happening 
just the same. When I laugh at your mis- 
takes, at anything you say or do which I 
suppose most people would consider uncon- 
ventional or not very bright, I am telling 
myself, telling you, announcing to as many 
others as can hear, that you are inferior to 
me, that I am superior to you. 

Now strife for superiority, as Alfred 
Adler has pointed out, is a very powerful 
and subtle human urge. When awareness 
of superiority suddenly comes to me or to 
you it induces in me or in you a very agree- 
able feeling. This feeling is frequently ex- 
pressed in smiles or laughter. But when 
we so express a feeling of superiority we 
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may not be at all aware of why we are 
doing so or why we are enjoying the pleas- 
ure. We may not even know that we are 
having pleasure. We just have it; there- 
fore we smile or laugh at the mistakes of 
others, particularly at children, for the rea- 
son that we have been tickled. The reac- 
tion is about as automatic and apart from 
purpose as the wagging of the dog’s tail is 
independent of the dog’s purposing. For 
like reason we express surprise at the reve- 
lation of ignorance in the older child or in 
the other parent. 

“I am surprised that you don’t know 
that; a three-year-old should know as 
much.” 

“Don’t say such a thing when you are 
out, else people will suppose you don’t know 
anything.” 

Whereas the shame of ignorance has 
motivated a very few persons to try to 
learn more, it has been a barrier to learn- 
ing in most persons. On account of it you 
and I don’t ask questions when we may 
have the rarest opportunity of a lifetime to 
increase our wisdom; many a parent sits 
painfully silent in a discussion group; our 
children’s curiosity is diminished, their ex- 
pression dulled, and their feelings of in- 
feriority multiplied. 


EACHERS, like 

parents, also 
laugh at children’s 
errors made at 
school. What is 
worse, they some- 
times utter “wise- 
cracks” after a pupil 
has done his best in 
an oral recitation, 
causing all the other 
children to ridicule 
him with a roar of 
laughter. But teach- 
ers are no more cruel 
than parents. They 
do not aim, of 
course, to hurt the 
feelings of the child, 
nor to inspire feel- 
ings of inferiority in 
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“Fréd disappeared while the adults joined in a 
chorus of laughter.” 


MAGAZINE 


him. It may never occur to the teacher 
that she has done harm. She actually may 
think that she has done something good. 
Certainly she has enjoyed a vast deal of 
satisfaction by announcing her superiority 
to the child, while he has suffered inward 
pain that hardly is describable. 

According to the Good Book, Jesus, the 
child’s champion of all time, tells us that 
we shall have to give an account for every 
idle word. I fancy that such words will 
have a ranking, and at the top of the list 
will be those which have brought needless 
heartaches to growing children. 


HE Fairweather family have just re- 

turned from church, and the Donovans 
have arrived as dinner guests. Hardly have 
the guests been greeted when the attention 
of Mrs. Donovan is turned to the size of 
Rebecca who is just thirteen years of age. 

“How big you are, Rebecca!” 

“Big as your mother,’ added Daddy 
Donovan, when Mrs. Fairweather, in a_ 
kind of unconscious self-defense, wondered 
aloud where Fred Donovan had got his 
bright red curls. Fred is fourteen. 

“He doesn’t have red hair for nothing,” 
laughed Fred’s father as Fred’s face grew 
redder than his hair. 

“Now, don’t 
blush, Freddie,” con- 
tinued his Aunt 
Kate. 

“Looks as if you 
have been sharpen- 
ing my razor on calf 
skin,” was the next 
remark. It came 
from Uncle Henry 
Donovan. 

Thereupon Fred 
disappeared while 
the adults joined in 
a chorus of laughter 
which aroused the 
sleeping dog. Fred 
was hungry but he 
dreaded to be called 
to dinner. When the 
time arrived, he came 
with fear and trem- 
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bling. He said not a word he did not 
have to say, wondering all the while how 
his uncle knew that he had had his first 
shave, and hoping prayerfully that this 
matter would not come up again. Re 
becca, too, was silent for she feared that 
someone might remind her of the cold sore 
on her lip; and she never had seemed to 
herself to be so fat. She wondered whether 
she would keep on growing bigger and 
bigger. 

Just as Fred left the living-room little 
Pete Fairweather was coming in from the 
yard, where he had been feeding his dog. 

“Been fight- 
ing?” inquired 
Mr. Donovan, 
before the child 
could say a word. 

“Children do 
look strange 
when their first 
teeth disappear,” 
noted the lad’s 
mother. 

That was the 
signal for a quiet 
dinner hour for 
Pete Fair- 
weather. To 
quote onthis 
point from my 
book, Building 
Personality in 
Children: 

“An embarrass- 
ing stage in every 
child’s life is 
when the first set 
of front teeth are 
gradually being 
displaced by the 
permanent teeth. Where is the child who 
escapes annoying suggestions from adults 
during this time? The strangeness of the 
missing teeth and the speech difficulties en- 
tailed make the child self-conscious, and 
attract the attention of others, especially of 
adults, to his mouth. 

“I made some notes regarding the mat- 
ter when my youngest child was passing 
through this trying period, and to my 
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A dose of teasing often causes a child to come to dinner 
in fear and trembling. 


astonishment I observed at least a score 
of individuals, most of them college and 
university products, torturing that child by 
such remarks as these: ‘Have you been in 
a fight?” ‘What happened to your teeth?’ 
‘Someone must have hit you.’ Similar dis- 
courteous remarks were made about the 
child in his presence, as: ‘He looks so 
strange with those teeth out!’ Always then 
he suffered intense embarrassment and, 
when possible, shied out of sight. Never 
was he communicative with anyone who 
plagued him. I must confess that I found 
it hard myself in listening to him or ad- 
dressing him to 
keep my eyes en- 
tirely on his eyes 
and off his teeth. 
Many of us par- 
ents who would 
willingly give up 
our lives for our 
children _ inflict 
wounds upon 
them without 
meaning to do so, 
from which they 
may never en- 
tirely recover. 
How very queerly 
do we mortals act 
sometimes!” 





HE Donovans 

and Fair- 
weathers might 
have been almost 
any other two 
families of our 
country. They 
were conscien- 
tious parents with 
their hopes and dreams wrapped up in their 
children. They longed to see these chil- 
dren grow up happy, cultivating ease and 
freedom of expression, feeling comfor- 
table and courageous socially. It did 
not occur to the parents and other adults 
of these families that their idle words 
were at all destructive to the personality 
of the children. The remarks were not 

(Continued on page 503) 
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for the 


High School 
Girl 


By Carouine Hepcer, M.D. 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 


Drawing by George Beattie 


s the period of adolescence is notice- 
Ait for the rapid growth that marks 
the final stature of the girl, it is 
logical that attention should be given to 
this growth that it may be attained in per- 
fection. An organism which has the pos- 
sibility of fulfilling its hereditary pattern 
of growth stands, I believe, a better chance 
of good proportion and perhaps more easily 
maintains a good nutritional level. 

About growth little is known. There is 
an hereditary pattern. In addition, nutri- 
tion seems to play a part not only in the 
amount of growth but in the quality of the 
tissues built. Many animal experiments 
familiar to all bear this out. How to pro- 
cure perfect growth in any given human 
being is unknown. It remains, however, 
for us to make all conditions as favorable 
as possible. 

The measure of nutrition in terms of 
pounds, of weight for inches of height, is 
insufficient and inaccurate. A child perma- 
nently stunted by rickets may show a per- 
fect relationship of this kind and be a low- 
grade piece of human material. Many fac- 
tors must be considered in measuring nutri- 
tion; mathematically, as pointed out by 
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A girl is much 
less apt to be a 
wallflower if she 
has mastered 
various skills. 








Franzen, and actually, the quality of the 
upper arm is one accurate index of nutri- 
tion. Just as a good, elastic, well-rounded 
upper arm is an indicator of value, so is - 
good posture. Well-nourished children do 
acquire bad postural habits but the poorly 
nourished tend to droop. Abdomen for- 
ward, chest back, protruding shoulder 
blades are typical of malnutrition. If great 
pressure has been put on the child, she may 
in her efforts to escape criticism have de- 
veloped sway back. Experience has taught 
that, as a class, eighteen-year-old girls with 
nutrition from two to seven per cent above 
the figures adopted by life insurance com- 
panies, show better posture, better color, 
and a better expression. It appears to me 
that a level of nutrition sufficiently high to 
insure this picture is rational in the high 
school period because of the heavy demands 
of rapid growth, the nutritional demands 
of the maturing reproductive system, heavy 
educational requirements, vocational efforts, 
and the train of necessary social adjust- 
ments. The build of the girl in part deter- 
mines these good nutritional standards. The 
small-boned carry and need less weight. 
The tall, large-boned women carry and need 
more in proportion to height. The methods 
of securing good nutrition will be taken 
up next month. 
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HE growth so necessary to perfection 
ES is sometimes fatiguing to the child. 
This fatigue is often misunderstood and 
the child is called lazy. The other develop- 
ments of this period are productive of 
energy, and if a child lapses into the con- 
dition called lazy, sharp scrutiny of the 
whole nutritional status, medical search for 
hidden disease, and careful consideration of 
the program of the child should be insti- 
tuted. Many girls erroneously labelled lazy 
need reconstruction in some one of these 
three lines, and many require a sharp re- 
duction of educational, cultural, and social 
activities as well as much more sleep than 
they are getting. 

This rapid growth produces in some chil- 
dren a period of motor instability that is 
called awkwardness. The acquisition of 
skills in the preparation period may help, 
but if it occurs it should be understood 
by the parent and the child should be helped 
to understand that it is a stage that will 
pass. The child must not be made self-con- 
scious by comment or ridicule. 


NOTHER standard in relation to this 
fp growth is the conservation of 
the child’s heart until the heart can catch 
up with the rapidly elongating body. I do 
not mean that the child should be coddled 
or wrapped in cotton wool. All muscle, 
heart as well as other, needs exercise. “The 
point is that given normal nutrition and a 
healthy heart, activity should be within 
certain limits which vary with each child. 

In the routine of high school physical 
education requirements there might be some 
rapidly growing girl who could not meet 
the requirement and attain her best growth 
and development. ‘To find this one indi- 
vidual and save her from overdoing will 
be in the future the work of the medical 
director of physical education. Undue 
fatigue, a persistently high pulse, 100 or 
over, and loss of weight should bring the 
most careful examination by a physician. 


N rather close time relation to this rapid 
Sooaidh in girls occurs the maturing of 
the cells in the ovary, the new chemical 
set-up, the development of the secondary 
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sex characteristics which include changes in 
the body and the menstrual flow. What 
standards can be set here? If we admit the 
close relationship between nutrition and re- 
production, it is of great importance for 
the reproductive cell that a high level of 
nutrition be maintained. No one has the 
right to rob the girl fit for motherhood of 
her possibility of reproduction by lowering 
her nutrition, even though it be done in the 
name of education, culture, or social su- 
premacy. Nor will any of these things 
make up to the girl for inability in the 
future to have her own child and nurse it 
nine months. 

In the field of secondary sex character- 
istics care must also be taken, for on the 
perfection of this development depends the 
perfection of the individual. The most 
womanly woman is developed by perfection 
in this sector of her being. One standard 
that should be set is rhythmic and painless 
menstruation. The rhy thm is an individual 
matter varying from twenty-one to forty- 
two days, but rhythm it must be—not ir- 
regularity. As the whole process is physio- 
logic there should be no pain. That this 
desirable state can be brought about in the 
case of every girl and have her “keep up 
with her class,” take music, dancing, physi- 
cal education, and have the necessary social 
contacts, I do not believe. Some girls can 
keep up the modern program and men- 
struate regularly—but even about those 
there may be question. Our reproductive 
situation is not ideal; we have many pre- 
mature and feeble babies. We have many 
women unable to nurse a baby nine months. 
Has our strenuous program for girls any- 
thing to do with these conditions? We do 
not know. We have had so little concern 
about reproduction and so great concern 
about book learning that we have not thor- 
oughly studied the question. One thing is 
sure: A competent mother is not made in 
the nine months of pregnancy but must be 
built ; and this adolescent period is the time 
when the organs are matured and perfected. 
Consequently during this period the most 
intelligent care should be taken of the girl’s 
health. 

(Continued sn page 506) 
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An enclosed 
porch serves 
as both liv- 
ing- and din- 
ing-room and 
is a good 
place for 
play on rainy 
days. 
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Better Children 


By RutH LINDQUIST 
School of Home Economics, Ohio State University 


T a time when more and better educa- 
tional facilities are being provided 


by public school systems and other 
agencies in the community, one may well 
ask whether the family has given over one 
of its traditional functions to more recently 


factory substitute for the earlier parental 
adviser ? 

Apparently a lack of time and strength 
serves to limit the part which fathers and 
mothers are able to take in the education 
of their children. Men complain that the 





developed institu- 
tions. Have kinder- 
gartens decreased the 
importance of the 
home environment 
and are nursery 
schools a newer step 
in the same direc- 
tion? Have organi- 
zations for boys and 
girls of adolescent 
years replaced the 
earlier plan of pro- 
viding education for 
the development of 
character in the 
home? Does the vo- 
cational counselor 
appear as a_satis- 
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Every issue of CHILD WELFARE 
contains valuable aids to creating 
better homes, but since Better 
Homes Week is April 24-May 1, 
this issue contains more material 
than usual on child development 
through better homes. Miss Lind- 
quist’s article is meant to help par- 
ents to attain the provision of the 
Children’s Charter: 

“For every child a dwelling place 
safe, sanitary, and wholesome, with 
reasonable provisions for privacy, 
free from conditions which tend to 
thwart his development; and a 
home environment harmonious and 
enriching.” 








task of providing an 
income which will 
buy even a part of 
the comforts of life 
requires all of their 
waking hours, and 
women attempt to 
keep their husbands 
from feeling the 
weight of additional 
responsibility during 
the few hours they 
have at home. 
Women find that 
the ceaseless routine 
of household activi- 
ties leaves them with 
little enthusiasm and 
even less energy. 
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Particularly is this the case with mothers 
of young children who have no paid help 
in the house. Strange as it may seem, more 
convenient and more comfortable houses, a 
great increase in the number of labor-saving 
devices, and an unprecedented 
development of commercial 
agencies designed to reduce 
the number of activities car- 
ried on in the home have not 
yet shortened the length of 
the homemaker’s d: iV appre- 
ciably. ‘““Time is the burden 
of my complaints,” is the 
terse expression of one home- 
maker, and there are many 
others who indicate that a 
day crowded with housekeeping limits the 
success with which they direct the personnel 
phases of management. 

The effects of fatigue on the part of one 
or more members are seen in the tensions, 
irritability, misunderstandings, and friction 
which occur. One is inclined to ask whether 
the shortcomings observed are those result- 
ing from an over-refinement of the home, 
from a desire to keep up with or to surpass 
the Joneses, from a lack of interest in or 
dissatisfaction with the routine aspects of 
homemaking in a more pleasure-seeking age, 
or from an inability to choose between 
the essentials, near - essentials, 
essentials. 

Certain it is that released time and energy 
are helpful for many parents in providing 
enthusiasm, wise guidance, and companion- 
ship with the younger members of the fam- 
ily in all their interests. 


and non- 


Building for Freedom 
NE of the most effective 
means of freeing time 

and energy is that of pro- 
viding convenient and com- 
fortable dwellings. In addi- 
tion, attention to housing 
makes possible certain op- 
portunities for the educa- 
tion of children which are 
lacking in homes where par- 
ents have given little or no 
thought to the matter of 
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housing in its relation to child development. 
While it is true that the largest opportunity 
comes to those who are in a position to build 
their own houses, 
dwellings 


those who remodel old 
and those who rent can often 
make many extremely help- 
ful changes at a cost which 
is larger in hours used for 
planning the changes than in 
dollars required for making 
them. How well does the 
present dwelling serve the 
needs of the family? Does it 
promote the development of 
children? What are its limi- 
tations? In what ways can 
they be lessened without 
drawing too heavily upon the current in- 
come or upon investments ? 

There appear to be certain fundamental 
principles which relate to housing. If these 
are applied in planning a new house, in 
remodeling an old one, or in making the 
rented dwelling more nearly adequate, there 
is a greater likelihood that parents may 
develop in their children independence, re- 
sponsibility for the care of their possessions, 
and cooperation. The application of these 
principles is helpful also in promoting leisure 
and a reserve in energy for the mother, 
especially, and thus contributes more or less 
directly to the welfare of the younger mem- 
bers. With these principles and their appli- 

cation the remainder of this article deals. 


Housing Principles 

The location of the dwelling is an im- 
portant factor in determin- 
ing the standards which the 
family will be able to main- 
tain and the opportunities 
which can be provided for 
growth. 

The effect of the neigh- 
borhood upon the child’s 
desires is too evident to 
need special comment. 

There are many parents 
who choose a_ suburban 
home because they wish 
their children to have 
freedom in play and to 
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cultivate an appreciation of nature. ‘There 
are others who decide that the less costly of 
two neighborhoods will enable them to 
make the income reach more nearly around 
their desires. As the younger members ap- 
proach their late teens, it is not uncommon 
for the family to move to a college town 
in order that all of the children may have 
the advantages of a college education, even 
though the change may cause a sacrifice for 
the father in his business. 


The provision of privacy and quiet for 
each member of the group lessens the 
amount of friction and promotes the de- 
velopment of individuality. 

The family that chooses a dwelling in 
which there are two living-rooms is often 
doing so because the members recognize the 
advantages of having a place where one 
can read without being disturbed or space 
where guests may be entertained without 
having all of the members of the family 
present. Crowded sleeping space is regarded 
by others as wholly undesirable, and bed- 
room requirements are set up by them. ‘The 
need for satisfactory play space is coming 
to be recognized by parents; doubtless chil- 
dren have long regretted this lack in their 
homes, but their voice in the matter has 
not been the deciding one. 


The number of rooms and the size of 
each room in the dwelling alter the amount 


of time, energy, and money required for 
their care. 

In families where the dwelling is an in- 
dex to financial status, the time and energy 
spent in keeping the house presentable are 
out of all proportion to the amount spent 
for group relationships and avocational in- 
terests. In such a case, if there is no paid 
service and the children are too young to 
help, the home becomes a burden instead 
of a satisfaction for the woman who feels 
that she must clean, wash, and straighten 
through most of her waking hours. If there 
is paid help the cost in dollars and cents 
is excessive. There is, however, the other 
extreme to be found when the dwelling is 
too small to accommodate the group and 
one room serves several purposes only after 
a considerable amount of rearranging is 
done either daily or more frequently. 


The number, the type, the condition, and 
the arrangement of modern conveniences 
partly determine the time and energy re- 
quired for the routine activities of the fam- 
ily, and the effort of entertaining friends. 

The height of laundry trays, the condi- 
tion of plumbing throughout the house, the 
type of furnace, and the location of built-in 
equipment in the kitchen are but a few 
of the examples which may be cited. 


Both cold and hot water sufficient in 
amount for all purposes and readily available 
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This back yard offers an excellent place for play. 
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throughout the year in kitchen, laundry, 
and bath shorten the hours of work and 
lessen the energy required to maintain 
cleanliness of person and of home. 

This last principle logically follows the 
one preceding it. It is stated separately in 
order to emphasize its relation to the release 
of time and energy and to the maintenance 
of standards. The point is one of which 
many rural homemakers are conscious. 


The facilities for storage aftect the ease 
with which the housework is done and the 
degree of cooperation which can be expected 


Provision for a room on the first floor that 
can be converted into a bedroom in case 
of illness in the family is very wisely made 
in many homes. 


The location of play space for children 
in parts of the dwelling and grounds which 
are relatively free from present-day hazards 
and within sight of the working rooms of 
the dwelling simplifies the matter of super- 
vision. 

Safety for the child has become an im- 
portant problem in many homes since the 
automobile and truck have increased in 


from members of the 
family. 

Sufficient space for 
the storage of wraps 
and work clothes on 
the first floor re- 
leases chairs and 
tables. Conveniently 
placed shelves, clos- 
ets and drawers on 
all floors make it far 
less difficult to train 
children to care for 
their own posses- 
sions. Low hooks 
and rods in closets 
for the young child 





— — 


HE child—beloved as he is—is 

often an alien in his home 
when it comes to any consideration 
of his special needs in the furnish- 
ings and equipment of the home. 
He belongs nowhere. He must ac- 
commodate himself to an adult en- 
vironment—chairs and tables are 
too big and too high for him; there 
is no suitable place for his books 
and his toys. He moves in a misfit 
world with nothing proportioned 
to his needs. Often this results in 
retarding his physical, mental, and 
social development.— The Home 





numbers and family 
lots have decreased 
in size. The pro- 
vision of air and sun 
is less simple than it 
was in the days of 
country living. The 
nearness to other 
families has pro- 
moted group play 
and the need of 
adult judges from 
time to time. If the 
mother can continue 
with her work and 
at the same time be 
able to keep one eye 





and the Child. 


encourage him to 
hang up his clothing 





' 
| on the activities of 


nee __j|_ the neighborhood 





and to get it when 
it is needed without waiting for Mother. 


The relation of the rooms to each other 
affects the convenience of the dwelling. 

If all rooms are on one floor the woman 
who does all of the housework is saved in- 
numerable trips up and down stairs during 
the course of a day. The distance of the 
young child’s room from that of his parents 
and from the bath becomes an important 
consideration during the early months when 
the child must be carried by the mother. 
A lavatory on the first floor is now- quite 
generally recognized as one of the essentials 
for the family with young children. The dis- 
tance of the laundry from the working area 
of the dwelling is particularly important 
if the wife serves as the family laundress. 
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group, she is in a 
position to know the causes of friction and to 
give a fairer decision when one is required. 


The type, finish, and state of repair of 
walls, woodwork, floors, and porches affect 
the length of the homemaker’s day, the 
amount of energy used, and the satisfaction 
which the members of the group receive 
from the extension of hospitality. 

The dwelling which has walls and wood- 
work that are kept in condition only with 
the expenditure of a great deal of energy 
or of money is a less satisfactory one for 
group living. Floors may increase the 
amount of work that is required; in some 
homes porches become a burden if they 
are kept “presentable.” The adolescent is 

(Continued on page 501) 
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HECK YOUR PROGRAMS 
WITH CONGRESS PUBLICATIONS 


es 
' u CConcress publications offer definite helps for the selection of a i 
program committee, for steps in making and carrying out an an- 
nual program, for cooperating with other groups, and for check- 
ing results. 

Are you building your program according to a definite plan? 

What steps are used in making your program? 

Are your programs related to your community activities? 

Does your program help to reach a definite goal? 

Does it affect the life of the individual member? 


Are you using state and National Congress material? 


Derinire helps for solving these problems will be found in: 


National Material 


1931 National Handbook 

Committee and other leaflets 

Program Making 

CHILD WELFARE Magazine and Study Outlines 
Children’s Charter Poster Series 

Parent Education Yearbooks 

Parents and Teachers (see Chap. X and pp. 210-214) 
A New Force in Education 

Education for Home and Family 


Proceedings of the Annual Conventions 


State Material 
State Bulletin 


State Publications 
Material issued by the White House Conference 























Material supplied by service, educational, or welfare agencies 
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Have You 


Model Kitchen? 


By BLANCHE HALBERT 


Research Director, Better Homes in America 


N each of our homes there are work areas 

as well as living and recreation areas. 

The more carefully equipped and con- 
veniently arranged these work areas, the 
more leisure there will be for the home 
worker for relaxation or for her preferred 
recreational activities. The kitchen is, of 
course, the most used work space, as most 
of the working time of those who carry on 
the household duties is spent there. In fact, 
some of the studies that have been made 
in rural homes of the time spent at different 
household operations show that 25 hours a 
week are devoted to the preparation and 
serving of food. A study of 2,000 home- 
makers showed an average of 51 hours a 
week spent on all household operations. So 
there are other time-consuming tasks, some 
of which are carried on in the kitchen, in 
addition to the preparation and serving of 


food. 
470 


It appears important, then, that each 
homemaker should seriously concern herself 
with the equipment of her kitchen and the 
arrangement of such equipment: first, that 
she may complete her tasks as quickly and 
easily as possible and, as a result, have the 
maximum of leisure time; second, that she 
may eliminate all unnecessary fatigue in per- 
forming tasks. Because little is known re- 
garding the causes of fatigue—since it is 
not possible to determine which factors are 
physical and which are mental—the im- 
portant problem is how the labor in house- 
work can be reduced just as far as pos- 
sible. 

No list of specific requirements and sug- 
gestions can be drawn up which will apply 
to every kitchen, for family requirements 
differ and depend upon the amount and 
kind of work carried on in the home, and 
the amount and kind of work done outside. 
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The latter will vary with the amount of 
money the family has to spend and with 
the commercial facilities available in the 
community—such as laundries, bakeries, dry 
cleaning establishments, and the like. It is 
obvious that the lower the cost of these 
commercially done jobs and the better the 
quality, the greater the number that will 
be sent out from the home. Where work 
is done outside the home there is, of course, 
less home equipment needed. ‘The arrange- 
ment and equipment of the kitchen will de- 
pend also upon whether or not the home- 
maker happens to be gainfully employed, 
for in such a case many short cuts in work 
are imperative and in many instances little 
equipment is desirable, as more work is car- 
ried on outside, and more prepared foods 
are purchased. 

The size of the family, whether or not 
there are children, and the location of the 
home will also vary the requirements for 
the kitchen. If there are children, particu- 
larly small ones, certain equipment is de- 
sirable that is not necessary for adults. If 
the home is located a long way from 
markets, it is obvious that there is special 
need for storage space for foods. 

The work space requirements for rural 
homes will differ from those for city homes, 
since there must be 
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areas, there are certain general principles 
which will help in the selection and ar- 
rangement of equipment, and these prin- 
ciples will apply to the average family. 

Although the size of the kitchen will 
vary somewhat with the size of the family 
and the amount of work to be carried on 
in them, kitchens are noticeably smaller 
than formerly. They should be sufficiently 
large to provide for the necessary equip- 
ment and to permit easy working space in 
the center of the room. The oblong kitchen 
is usually better for the arrangement of 
equipment than the square type. 

Cross ventilation is the preferred type, 
but if there is but one window in the 
kitchen a ventilating fan placed in the win- 
dow is desirable; or if there is a vent near 
the ceiling which is unconnected with the 
stove a small fan facing the opening will 
assist in ventilating the small kitchen. Care- 
ful consideration should be given to venti- 
lation as high temperature combined with 
high humidity may be harmful to the work- 
ers. Ventilation is also of importance in 
removing odors. If a gas stove is used it 
is desirable to have it vented by a flue to 
the chimney. 

Poor lighting, as well as poor ventilation, 
is often the cause of fatigue and annoyance, 

and care should be 





provision for more 
extensive canning 
and preservation of 
foods, and for other 
operations depend- 
ing upon the type 
of farming. There 
may be need for 
extra storage facili- 
ties, and equipment 
and space for the 
preparation of meals 
for farm crews. 


Planning the 
Kitchen 
UT even though 
there are all 
these variations 
which govern the 
equipment of work 
A pril, 1932 
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Photographs courtesy Better Homes in America 


the tiny kitchenette can be arranged to 
provide storage and work space. 


r 


taken to place lights 
so that the shadow 
of the worker is not 
cast on her working 
areas. The most de- 
sirable lighting for a 
kitchen of moderate 
size would be one 
light near the work 
table, one above the 
sink, and one near 
the range. For the 
smaller kitchen one 
central light may be 
sufficient. 

Walls and floors 
should be free from 
} cracks and the sur- 
faces should be of a 
finish that is easily 
cleaned as well as 
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attractive. Consideration should be given to 
a floor covering which is easy to stand on. 


Equipment 

T has been stated that many kitchens are 
D wainthidiensh A sufficient number of 
studies have not been made to warrant such 
a statement, but these studies do reveal in- 
adequate equipment. One frequently finds 
in a kitchen, however, 
much equipment that 
is useless, and a need 
for replacements. It 
is well in surveying 
your kitchen to study 
each piece of equip- 
ment and each utensil 
with regard to its use. 
It is necessary, of 
course, to have cer- 
tain equipment that is 
used only occasionally, 
but the best fur- 
nished kitchen is the 
one which has only 
the necessary equip- 
ment, and, whenever 
possible, equipment 
that will serve a num- 
ber of purposes. Each 
piece should also serve 
its purpose well. It should be well de- 
signed, not annoying to use, and of good 
construction. In surveying your kitchen it 
might be well to consider the following 
points: 


SN 


NY 
Nex 


1. Is the kitchen over-equipped? 

2. Is it under-equipped? 

3. What equipment would help to carry on 
certain tasks more effectively? 

4. What equipment do I have that I am not 
using? 

5. What equipment or utensil is an annoyance 
to use? 

6. Is certain equipment so laborious to use or 
so difficult to clean that I prefer not to 
use it? 


It is doubtless true that the designs of 
some kitchen equipment may be improved 
and that the ideal designs which will pro- 
vide the best of working conditions are in 
many instances not yet available. This prob- 
lem demands careful studies of work that 
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Courtesy U. S. Department of Agriculture 


These two plans for kitchens show care- 
fully studied arrangements. Note the easy 
access from range and sink to dining- 
room, and from refrigerator to pass closet. a 


goes on in the kitchen and the actual equip- 
ment used, in order to determine the de- 
signs which would be best suited to each 
operation. For instance, in Germany there 
are some kitchens with sinks which may be 
used comfortably and conveniently while 
the worker is sitting. It is possible that 
many operations might be carried on more 
easily if equipment were adapted to them. 
So we need studies in 
order to determine 
the best design, size, 
and material for each 
piece of equipment, 
for each working tool 
in the home should 
be built with refer- 
ence to its particular 
function and _ service. 

Some study has 
been made of the 
relative heights of 
kitchen equipment in 
the interests of the 
worker’s comfort. It 
considered advis- 
able to have at least 
three heights, for the 
model kitchen requires 
separate working 

surface for each type 
of work. A low height is desirable when the 
worker can sit; then another surface high 
enough to permit the worker to stand and 
work without stooping ; and again a surface 
somewhat lower than the other two where 
the worker can exert pressure. 

The proper storage of equipment and 
foods adds much to the comfort and con- 
venience of work. The space depends some- 
what upon the size of the family, the dis- 
tance from the markets, and other factors. 
Provision must be made for storage of foods 
to prevent deterioration. Consideration 
should be given to the advantage of buy- 
ing in quantity and providing storage space 
for this quantity buying. In some places it 
may be desirable to buy in quantity and pro- 
vide storage, but in others the opposite plan 
may be preferred. Cupboard shelves which 
are too wide are undesirable, and also cup- 
board drawers are annoying when their 
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contents cannot be seen. But before storage 
facilities that are the most desirable can be 
provided, we must know more about the 
quantity of foods to be stored, the size of 
containers, and other information. Each 
homemaker, however, may wish to study 
her own kitchen with regard to her storage 
facilities. 


Arrangement of Equipment 
ge arrangement of equipment should 


receive the greatest consideration. It is 
_ obvious that the storage of the most used 
utensils and articles should be within easy 
reach and in such a location that stooping 
or stretching is not necessary. The follow- 
ing principles with regard to arrangement 
and equipment which have been outlined by 
Miss Hildegarde Kneeland, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, are worthy of 
careful thought: 


First, the efficient kitchen requires a sepa- 
rate working surface for each kind of work 
to be done. In the preparation of meals this 
means a separate serving table as well as the 
usual work table or cabinet for mixing and 
preparing raw foods. And in the clearing 
away of meals, it means separate surfaces for 
stacking soiled dishes and for draining. 


Second, the efficient kitchen requires the ar- 
rangement of large equipment in a step-saving 
sequence. The briefest analysis of the work 
of the kitchen reveals a repeated order of 
work; we collect raw food, prepare it, cook 
it, and serve it; we remove soiled dishes, 
scrape and stack them, wash, drain, and put 
them away. 


In the preparing sequence, we can work to- 
ward either the right or the left, but we must 
end at the dining-room door. In clearing 
away, however, we must always work toward 
the left—provided we are right-handed. For 
each dish or utensil as it is washed is held 
in the left hand, and if the drainboard is on 
the right of the sink, we must cross the left 
hand over the right- with every piece that we 
put down. 


Third, the efficient kitchen requires a com- 
pact working area. This means the arrange- 
ment of large equipment along the walls in a 
nearly continuous working surface on either 
side of the dining-room door, leaving just 
enough room in the center for the worker to 
move easily about. 


Fourth, the efficient kitchen requires the 
placing of equipment at convenient heights 
from the floor, so as to minimize as far as 
possible the necessity of stooping and stretch- 
ing. This is, perhaps, our most difficult prob- 
lem, and one which calls for further study. 
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For there is no agreement yet as to the most 
convenient height for even the average 
worker; and the height which is convenient 
for the short worker, of course, too low for 
the tall one. 


Fifth, the efficient kitchen requires the 
grouping of small equipment around the work- 
ing center where it is usually used first. This 
means the abolition of the general utility 
cupboard or closet and the building of shelves 
and other storage space in almost continuous 
series above and below the working surfaces. 


Other Workrooms 
HE laundry is another work space 
T worthy of consideration. In many 
homes, however, much of the laundry is 
done outside the home and this equipment 
is not needed. A room for laundry pur- 
poses has been eliminated in many homes, 
but if there are children such a room often 
is desirable. This problem usually is a fam- 
ily problem and costs should be considered. 
The sewing room also is becoming obsolete, 
particularly in the small home. If families 
are large and the income is small there 
may be a real need for sewing and mending. 
facilities. In some instances the guest room 
has been successfully used for the family 
sewing room. | 
Homemakers may wish to take inventory 
of their homes—particularly of the work- 
ing areas—in order to eliminate or add to 
equipment, to rearrange equipment and 
utensils, to consider the causes of fatiguing 
and annoying tasks and work toward the 
elimination of these causes. Unnecessary 
expenditure of time and energy, which 
doubtless goes on in most homes, may be 
due to inadequate or improper equipment 
or its arrangement. 





For further information on the Requirements 
of Work Areas and Kitchen Equipment, see the 
Report of the Kitchen and Other Work Centers 
Committee of the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership. This re- 
port, combined with two others, may be obtained 
in a bound volume ($1.00) from The President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Additional information on Requirements for 
Work Areas also may be obtained from Miss 
Maud Wilson, Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. Miss Wilson has made a 
number of studies and compiled considerable in- 
formation on this subject. She also was a mem- 
ber of the Conference -Committee. 
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Inattention and driving on the wrong side of the road 


May He Have 
the Car? 


By Martan LAVERNE TELFORD 


Associate Chairman, National Committee on Safety 


OES your son drive a car? How old 

is he? Has he had an accident? 

Do you agree with the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
that your son should not be licensed to 
drive if he is under eighteen years of age? 
Do you know that if he is under twenty 
he is more likely to be involved in an auto- 
mobile accident than is his father? 


There may be a few parents who have 
ready answers to all of these questions. 
Surely there are many others who haven’t. 
Every day many mothers and fathers must 


answer the question, “May I take the car?” 
The request may be made simply and di- 
rectly. There may be a whole dinner hour 
of suggestions and hints before the query 
is finally out. Sometimes the situation is 
complicated when Bud wants to drive the 
only car in the family to a baseball game 
at the same time Sue wants to go to a tea 
in it; Mother feels it would be useful on 
a shopping tour; and, of course, as every- 
one knows, Father really needs it in his 
business! Sometimes difficulties arise when 
Mother and Father, approached individu- 
ally by a son or a daughter, fail to give 
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Illustrations courtesy National Safety Council 


This is what poor driving leads to. Is your son ever guilty? 
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the same answer to identical questions. 
There are frequently complications of one 
sort or another. 

After all, it is not surprising that this is 
so. A great many factors may enter into 
the situation. Father may feel absolutely 
confident of the driving ability of his son; 
perhaps he has even boasted about it a little 
to the members of his weekly luncheon club. 
Mother may see that the lad is tall and 
manly, but feel that he is still a child. It 
is possible that the young man already has 
been tried and found just a bit wanting. 
He may have dented a fender or scratched 
the paint or in some manner have caused 
enough damage 
to result in a 
big repair bill 
and consider- 
able inconven- 
ience. He may 
have been given 
a ticket for 
some minor 
trafic violation. 
Whatever the 
circumstances in 
a particular 
case, consider- 
able thought 
must be given 
to it. From an 
impersonal con- 
sideration of the whole problem of the 
young driver, however, parents may receive 
help in the handling of individual cases. 


N the beginning all new drivers have cer- 
I tain problems in common. After they 
have a car the securing of a license is the 
next step if they live in a state requiring 
licenses for drivers. They practice starting 
and stopping, shifting and backing, and 
driving through traffic. They study, with 
more or less thoroughness, the local traffic 
ordinances and the state motor vehicle laws. 
Finally they take their tests and, ordinarily, 
a large percentage of them pass successfully 
and are awarded licenses. If their state does 
not require them to secure a license they 
simply take the car out on the highway and 
start off, after some preliminary instruction 
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by a member of their family or an auto 
mobile dealer. 

Upon the shoulders of the younger driver, 
however, falls an added burden. He not 
only must convince the authorities that he 
is capable of operating a motor vehicle on 
public streets and highways, but he must 
also convince his parents that he can be 
trusted with the family car. As a result, 
he throws all of his energy into becoming 
a good driver, or at least he makes every 
effort to appear a good driver when he is 
under observation. Since, in most cases, his 
eyes are bright, his reaction time short, his 
hand steady, and his foot quick, he easily 
becomes pro- 
ficient in the 
manipulation of 
an automobile in 
most cases. Fre- 
quently he 
knows consider- 
able about state 
and local driv- 
ing codes and 
almost always 
he is familiar 
with the mech- 
anism of the 
machine. His 
success in secur- 
ing parental 
consent to use 
the family car and aid in securing an auto- 
mobile of his own is evidenced by the fre- 
quency with which he is encountered serv- 
ing as a family chauffeur or motoring about 
as he attends to his own social and business 
affairs. 

Unfortunately our young operator does 
not always have a keen sense of what it 
means to drive a car over the public streets 
and highways. He thinks of driving as a 
right rather than a privilege. If his home 
and school life have failed to give him an 
appreciation of the rights of others, this 
fact soon becomes evident after he has 
taken his place behind a steering wheel. At 
first his shortcomings as a motorist seem 
to come exclusively from a failure to be 
courteous, a tendency to be impatient and 
careless. He will bring his car to a stop 
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across a pedestrian lane when he is halted 
by a traffic signal. He may appear to be a 
poor judge of distances and he will, in pass- 
ing, run so close to another car that he 
edges it off the pavement. As he becomes 
more accustomed to handling a car, more 
confident of his control over it, more sure 
of his parents’ willingness to let him drive, 
he frequently becomes a poorer rather than 
a better driver. He is still inconsiderate of 
pedestrians and other motorists. He tries 
to pass a long line of cars on a winding 
mountain road. He doesn’t stop in the 
pedestrian lane now—he runs through the 
intersection against the red light. He over- 
loads his car. He drives with one hand. 
He speeds. He seems to have forgotten 
entirely that he once struggled with a 
physics problem showing that when an auto- 
mobile is being driven forty miles an hour 
it is moving almost sixty feet every second. 
He seems to have forgotten a second prob- 
lem showing that though he may want to 
stop quickly when he is traveling forty miles 
an hour, his car can be expected to move 
approximately seventy feet after he has set 
his brakes. And, much more frequently 
than we once realized, he will be involved 
in accidents resulting in death, injury, and 
property loss. In fact, a recent analysis 
of the accident records of approximately 
4,000,000 automobile operators in states re- 
quiring drivers’ licenses shows the percent- 
age of drivers under the age of twenty who 
were involved in personal injury accidents 
to be 39 per cent more than the average 
for all ages. 

Of course we do not indict a whole gen- 
eration of drivers on the strength of per- 
sonal observations and a single statistical 
study. Additional information must be 
gathered before it will be entirely clear just 
what young drivers do contribute to the 
national automobile death toll. It is evi- 
dent now, however, that such deaths are in- 
creasing ; apparent that young drivers caused 
a considerable proportion of them. It is 
estimated that 33,000 people were killed 
in motor vehicle accidents in 1931. This 
is an increase of .8 per cent over the previ- 
ous year. Experience has shown the causes 
of such accidents, viewed from the angle of 
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a pedestrian or with the prejudiced eye of 
a motorist, to be as follows. From the view- 
point of the actions of the driver, the fol- 
lowing factors are of paramount impor- 
tance: 


a. Failure to conform to rules of the road 

b. Speeding 

c. Inattention 

d. Failure to recognize unfavorable driving 
conditions 

. Lack of appreciation of the rights of others 

. Failure to slow down at intersections. 


nh 


Consideration of the actions of the pedes- 
trian shows the following elements to be 
important in the order listed: 


a. Crossing between intersections 

b. Crossing at intersections (no signal) 

c. Playing in the street 

d. Crossing at intersections against signal. 


ANY attempts are being made to edu- 
M cate drivers and pedestrians of every 
age. Simple traffic games are found in 
kindergartens all over the country. Many 
police officers devote their entire time to 
speaking before school assemblies. School- 
boy patrols serve in 1,000 cities. Schools 
of instruction for drivers are conducted by 
police departments and safety councils. 
Judges of traffic courts prepare for the 
local press daily articles explaining the 
trafic ordinances. Such activities have 
brought results, particularly in saving the 
lives of children. In the eight-year period 
from 1922 to 1929, inclusive, accidental 
deaths of persons of all ages increased ap- 
proximately 29 per cent. In the’same period 
accidental deaths to children under fifteen 
years of age decreased 2.3 per cent. 

Attempts to educate young pedestrians 
must be continued. Efforts to train young 
drivers must be made. The first step must 
be taken within the home. In their atti- 
tude toward driving, as in other things, 
children reflect the attitudes of their par- 
ents. 

Not long ago a man who enjoys speed- 
ing reported with considerable glee a com- 
ment of his five-year-old daughter. The 
man had driven with his family over the 
considerable distance separating their home 
from the home of his father. Upon their 


(Continued on page 508) 
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A Welcome 


to 


Minneapolis 


Dear Parent-TEACHER FRIENDs: 





Minnesota parent-teacher members are happy 
to have the privilege of extending greetings to you 
through a message in CHILD WELFARE. We trust that many of you from 
every part of the nation will find it possible to attend the 1932 convention 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers at Minneapolis in May. 

The need for child welfare work in all its phases has ever been a chal- 
lenge to parent-teacher workers. “Safeguarding Childhood Through This 
Crisis” makes our task most imperative at the present time. We must have 
knowledge, encouragement, and inspiration in order to meet the situation. 
properly equipped. Our children must not suffer because adults have 
blundered. Such help is obtainable when as representatives from local 
units we meet in a group to search out solutions to problems and to listen 
to words of wisdom from those who, through their own experiences and 
the study of those of others, have found the best paths to be followed. 

Minnesota keenly appreciates the honor of providing the setting for 
this important assemblage. City, village, and rural associations alike are 
joyously sharing in the privilege of participating in hostess arrangements. 
We wanted you to come, we are glad you are coming, and we await your 
arrival with happy anticipation. 


Ethel Bliss Baker 


Cordially yours, 
ErHet Buss Baker, President, 
Minnesota Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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he Wise Use 


ummer Vacations 


By Wituis A. SUTTON 


Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
Past President, National Education Association 


DUCATION is an eternal process. Each 
of us receives our little bit from year 
to year from birth to old age, and 

the century itself receives its training and 
the millenniums receive theirs. When we 
as parents come to realize that the educa- 
tion of an individual commences long be- 
fore the child is born, and extends to his 
death, and that every single hour of the 
twenty-four and every day of the 365 has 
its educational possibilities, then we shall 
come to appreciate properly the education 
and training of a child. The years spent at 
the mother’s side and in and around the 
home as a preschool child are the most im- 
portant years of all in the child’s education 
and development. The hours spent in the 
schoolroom add to the value of the educa- 
tion which the mother and the home and 
the community have already made. But we 
must come to realize that the hours after 
school, the hours spent in the home, the 
hours on Saturday and Sunday are just as 


educative as those spent under teachers of 
immediate tuition. We must also realize 
that in many respects these hours of leisure, 
and especially of the three months of sum- 
mer vacation, constitute the most important 
time of all in educating the child. 

The old idea of three months of vaca- 
tion came out of a previous idea of six 
months of vacation. Originally it was 
thought that the winter months, when the 
child could not work in the fields or in 
the garden nor be of very great service even 
in the home, should be given to what we 
call “book education” and that the other 
months should be spent in activities about 
the home. Later we felt the need of ex- 
tending the months so that now it is con- 
sidered necessary that the child be in school 
nine or ten months in every year. But what 
of the other two? Are they not also edu- 
cative months and is it not necessary to 
put some thinking on what we shall do 
with the child during these two months? 


Photograph courtesy Department of Education, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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The old idea of vacation is a relic of the 
past ages. It was all very well when chil- 
dren were needed to work during the sum- 
mer, assisting their parents with the harvest 
and having other things to engage their 
time. There is still need of rest and change 
for both parents and teachers, but the waste 
and frivolity of our present system of three 
months’ cessation of mental activity is a 
blot on our educational escutcheon which 
must be removed. I cannot conceive of a 
more foolish thing than the idea of pro- 
viding the youth of the land with care for 
six or eight hours every day in supervised 
study for a prolonged period of from nine 
to ten months and then again, on the click 
of the clock, and that at the longest day 
of the year and the most enervating time 
for our section of the world, of dismissing 
every child to the tender mercies of the 
street and the playground without super- 
vision and without care for a period of 
three months. 

I do not underestimate the value of the 
home training nor the home supervision, 
but | do say most emphatically that in the 
average American home today the period 
of vacation is a taxing, trying period for 
the mothers and fathers of our land; and 
for the majority of children it is a waste 
and an extravagance of time and a type of 
relaxation that often destroys the mental 
discipline and organization which has gone 
on in the regular school during the preced- 
ing months. The children of virtually 
every city in this nation return to school 
in September exhausted in body, lowered in 
vitality, and sometimes thoroughly disor- 
ganized socially and even morally. 


Summer Activities 


HAT shall we do to overcome this diff- 
WV culty? There are many answers. 
There is the daily va- 
cation Bible School; 
there is the summer 
camp ; there is the op- 
portunity to travel 
under proper direc- 
tion and supervision ; 
there are privileges of 
work for part of the 
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day that will develop the practical side of a 
child’s life. All of these are good, but where 
is there a community really organized to see 
that all of the children have some of these 
benefits? Of course we may add to these 
the activities fostered by such organizations 
as the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Catholic 
societies, and Hebrew young people’s organi- 
zations, all of which are exceedingly help- 
ful. But not more than one in a hundred 
of these has a program that lasts for any 
particular length of time for any day. 
During the last three years we have made 
a beginning, and only a beginning, in the 
Atl inta public schools by providing and 
working out in detail a program of summer 
activities for which credit will be given 
when the child returns to school. We have 
attempted to inspire the parent to help the 
child become interested in these activities. 
We have urged the teachers to drill into 
the mind of the child that these activities 
are to be voluntarily undertaken during the 
summer. As a reward for the child we give 
credit when he graduates; we announce the 
number of his points at an assembly; and 
we award a beautiful button and a certifi- 
cate to those who have completed at least 
100 points in these activities. We place a 
silver star on this summer activity diploma 
if 200 points are gained, a golden star for 
300 or more points. 
We have carefully thought out the plan 
and realize that if 400 points are really 
made, practically all of the time of the 
child will be occupied. We have made every 
effort to give the greatest possible variety 
to these activities so that every line of w ork 
may be encouraged. ‘The children may do 
such simple things as cutting out pictures 
and making a scrapbook. They may take 
care of the baby, set thé table, wash the 
dishes, care for the 
lawn or automobile; 
they may look after 
the sick of their com- 
munity, write letters, 
read books, and teach 
others to play games ; 
they may learn to 
(Continued on page 506) 
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Published in the Interests of Child Welfare 
for the 1,511,203 Members of the National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 





THE GRIST MILL 


The Objects of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers are: 

First, To promote child welfare in home, 
school, church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children. 

Seconp, To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public 


such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and _ spiritual 
education. 


—From the National By-Laws, Article II. 








Brain and Spirit versus Money 


HE average successful parent-teacher 
association does not need much money 
to reach its main objectives—parent 
education and cooperation of home and 
school in the interests of children. 

It takes very little money to study the 
child. But it does take organization of 
study groups, some books, a dedication of 
intellectual abilities, and self-control. 

It takes very little money to devise ways 
for parents and teachers cooperatively to 
teach children thrift, safety, a love of the 
arts, good mental and physical habits, and 
every phase of good citizenship. It does 
take vision, tact, knowledge, and executive 
ability. 

It takes very little money to arouse a 
community to the importance of providing 
good schools, libraries, art galleries, mu- 
seums, and playgrounds for children. It 
does take ideals, perseverance, constant agi- 
tation, and vast amounts of publicity. 

On the subject of money in the February, 
1932, issue of Life, E. S. Martin says: 
“Money of course is helpful to the’ doing 
of many things, but there is much that can 
be done without it—great gifts that may 
be made, great helps afforded. There are 
things one can do with his hands, things 
with his head, things with his heart, and 
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bad times bring increased opportunity to 
do them all. ... 

“Moreover, if you get to having other 
people on your mind, chances and means to 
help them multiply. The trouble with the 
world at present is not a lack of money— 
there is lots of it; not a lack of anything 
that grows or can be made—such things 
abound to excess. It is a lack of intelli- 
gence, of understanding of life, of brains 
and spirits consecrated to human welfare.” 


Oo 


HY, then, when the finest objectives 
Ws a parent-teacher association can be 
realized by thoughtfulness, study, devotion, 
and the education of public opinion, do we 
so often hear the cry, “What can we do 
to raise money for our association?” As 
though money in the treasury were the 
main objective. 

Why, when the fruits of the spirit bring 
us our greatest rewards in dealing with 
children, do tired mothers fuss with food 
sales and bridge parties, and why do local 
units cast to the winds their ‘“non-commer- 
cial” standards and fall before the solicita- 
tions of clever business houses which throw 
out alluring bait of “money in the treasury 
if—” 
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Especially in these bad times when the 
poor must be clothed, the hungry fed, and 
the children kept in school the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers can be 
the organization to supply knowledge about 
the sanest ways of spending small family 
incomes and student loans and scholarships. 
A dole of money is of little use unless it 
is spent intelligently. Every parent-teacher 
association, within its own radius and 
through its own membership and its own 
community press, can help the needy im- 
mensely without resorting to exhausting 
money-making devices. 

There never was a time when the best 
powers of thinking and sympathetic minds 
were more needed than they are at present. 

For instance, food is the first essential 
for sustaining life. Through local nurses 
and dietitians, the Home Economics Bureau 
at Washington, the Child Health Associa- 
tion in New York, and state departments of 
agriculture, information can be obtained to 
make the family food budget do its utmost 
in supplying essentials and providing pro- 
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tective foods for growing children. As in- 
dividuals we can pool our money contribu- 
tions with town and city agencies being 
formed all over the country and directed 
by social workers trained to relieve distress 
in efficient ways which do not overlap. 


Oo 


HIs year local parent-teacher associa- 
facet will be seriously in danger of two 
things: first, being unnecessarily diverted 
from legitimate parent-teacher work; and 
second, being used as agents by commercial 
interests which are intent on promoting 
their own business. If these dangers are 
not averted by trained leaders the morale 
of the organizations will suffer. United 
efforts of Congress members to serve their 
communities by spreading authoritative in- 
formation concerning the needs of children 
in the present crisis and the most economical 
and practical ways of meeting those needs 
will win the respect and admiration of all 
thoughtful people. 


MarTHA SPRAGUE Mason 




















State Conventions in April, 1932: 


Children, Rochester, N. Y. 


Orleans, Louisiana 








BULLETIN BOARD 


Arizona—at Winslow, April 21-23 
California—at Fresno, April 25-29 | 
Colorado—at Colorado Springs, April 20-22 
Delaware—at Dover, April 30 

District of Columbia, April 19-20 
Florida—at Clearwater, April 6-7 
Georgia—at Macon, April 11-13 

Idaho—at Twin Falls, April 21-23 
Illinois—at Rockford, April 19-21 
Kansas—at Pittsburg, April 13-15 
Kentucky—at Middlesborough, April 19-22 
Louisiana—at New Orleans, April 14-16 
Michigan—at Kalamazoo, April 20-22 
Mississippi—at Meridian, April 11-14 
Oklahoma—at Ardmore, April 6-8 

South Carolina—at Sumter, April 8-9 


April 17-20—Annual Convention, International Society for Crippled 


April 18-23—Be Kind to Animals Week 
April 24-May 1—Better Homes Week 
April 25-30—Annual Conference, American Library Association, New 
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Concerning Older Children 


For Study Groups and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Finding a Job 


By M. Epirn CAMPBELL 
Director Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools, and Chairman, I] ocational 
Guidance Section, White House Conference 


Illustrated by Ann Eckert 


: HE report of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Section of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and 

Protection presents the most recent and im- 
portant study of guiding children in the 
choice of positions. The report emphasizes 
the fact that the swiftly changing world 
has made new demands both upon parents 
and upon the educational systems, par- 
ticularly in regard to fitting children for 
jobs. 

The relation of job fitness and job choice 
to the health and protection of children has 
made vocational guidance an important and 
powerful instrument in public and private 
systems of education, a growing interest on 
the part of industrial manage- 
ment, and the most hopeful gf 
foundation for citizenship. 
Through adoles- 
cence and far into 
adult life voca- 
tional choices and 
decisions call for 
the assistance of 
wise advice and 
thorough infor- 
mation. The im- 
portance of the 
place of both par- 
ent and school in 
vocational choices 
and decisions can 
hardly be over- 
estimated. 

A portion of 
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the White House Conference report reads: 
“The greatest single need in vocational 
guidance is the extension to.boys and girls 
everywhere of what is known and_prac- 
comparatively few fortunate 

The committee recommends 
that vocational guidance be established in 
all school systems and become an integral 
part of every school organization. Only 
in this way will the human and_finan- 
cial losses be reduced that result from fail- 
ure to assist pupils to make the educational 
adjustments that will equip them for voca- 
tions in harmony with their abilities and 
interests. 


ticed in a 
communities. 


“The committee further recommends as 
follows: 
1. Organization of the school system for 
guidance, 
placement, and 
supervision. 
for 
research 
on and study 
of the indi- 
vidual. 


3. Provision 


2. Provision 
more 


for 
specially 
trained voca- 
tional counsel- 
ors in junior 
and senior 
high schools. 
+. Study of oc- 
cupations, vo- 
cational op- 
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“Parents 
may help at every turn.” 
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portunities, and curricula adapted to oc- 
cupational needs. 

5. Improvement of instruction to fit needs 
of the individual. 

6. Provision for awarding scholarships. 

7. Cooperation with non-public organiza- 
tions.” 

Why should these services be extended 
to every youth? Because transition from 
school or college to work is the most criti- 
cal period in life. The unguided and un- 
supervised entrance into industry of most 
of our young children is one of the most 
lamentable failures of many of our public 
school systems. Colleges are just now be- 
ginning to realize their responsibilities to 
this transition period. 

Parents may help at every turn. ‘They 
may acquaint themselves with the oppor- 
tunities which the school system offers in 
occupational counseling. If there are such 
services, parents should not fail to cooperate 
with the counselors ; if no such services exist, 
then surely parents are not sufficiently in- 
terested to urge an expenditure of school 
funds on this vital function. 


Early Preparation 


ow about your boy and girl? 
they be success- 


ful in the work they 
will some day enter— 
successful in the 
sense that they 
have entered the 
work which they 
are best fitted to 
do and are do- 
ing to the best 
of their ability ? 
Perhaps it may 
seem that chil- 
dren of junior 
high school age 
are a bit young 
to think about 
their future vo- 
cations. Aside 
from the fact 
that early think- 
ing about one’s 
future helps to 
develop a sense 
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Teachers often have great influence in vocation choices. 
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of responsibility, our present industrial and 
business organization is so complex, present- 
ing so many vocational opportunities, and 
our schools are offering such a variety of 
training programs for these many occupa- 
tions, that it becomes necessary for children 
to think, even at an early age, in terms of 
what they some day wish to do, if they 
are to elect the type of school and course 
which will give them the most satisfactory 
preparation for their future part in the 
world’s work. 

In most school systems junior high school 
pupils must elect from among a variety of 
special schools and special courses. At this 
time the boy (or girl) who is planning to 
prepare for college, in order that he may 
enter one of the professions some day, must 
elect those courses in high school which 
will give him the necessary credits for col- 
lege entrance ; while the boy (or girl) who 
plans to enter employment at the legal 
working age will wish to study those sub- 
jects that will give him the best equipment 
for employment when he must leave school. 

The educational and vocational plan that 
is satisfactory for one child may not in any 
way meet the needs of another. It is diffi- 
cult, however, for a junior high school child 
to choose without assistance, from 
among the great variety of sub- 
jects within the school, those 
which will best 
prepare him for 
his future, just 
as it is difficult 
for him to 
choose from 
among the great 
number of oc- 
cupations that 
one in which his 
special abilities 
may lead to suc- 
cess. 


WN 


Six Steps to 
Vocational 
Success 

Erepeat 
W that par- 
ents can hinder 
or further a 
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guidance procedure, and they can do much 
to help insure the future happiness and use- 
fulness of their children by encouraging 
and assisting them to take what have been 
called the “Six Steps to Vocational Suc- 
cess.” 


1. Study occupations. By reading books 
and magazine articles found in the pub- 
lic and school libraries; by talking with 
relatives, friends, and neighbors about 
the many kinds of work that they are 
doing; by taking special exploratory 
courses in school and securing vacation 
or after-school employment which will 
prove helpful as vocational try-outs, the 
child will gain a broad background of 
information so that his choice will not 
be limited to a narrow group of occupa- 
tions. 


bo 


. Study themselves. Such study should 
help young people to discover their 
special interests, characteristics, and 
abilities and to try to develop those quali- 
ties which should be improved. 


3. Choose an occupation or preferably 
occupations. Considering this chang- 
ing occupational world and the grow- 
ing needs of young people, it is important 
that the child’s plan shall not be nar- 
rowed to one occupation, unless that is 
absolutely necessary, and that there shall 
be at least a second interest considered 
in his plan for preparation. 


4. Prepare for the occupation. For some, 
the best preparation may be the broad 
cultural background which the colleges 
afford; for others, a shorter, more im- 
mediately practical program of study. 


5. Enter the occupation. The difficulties 
of such entrance will be greatly mini- 
mized if the above steps have been care- 
fully taken. 


6. Adjust and succeed in the occupation. 
This depends not only on special skills 
but also largely upon the young person’s 
attitudes, his ability to work happily 
with others, upon all those special quali- 
ties of character and disposition which 
his parents and home life have such a 
large share in developing. 
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Exercising Individual Choice 


HE wisdom of not forcing a plan upon 
fe child and of helping him to under- 
stand his own abilities is brought out in the 
following: 

I remember a fourteen-year-old boy who 
was completing his last year in a junior 
high school. There he had an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the kinds of 
work done in many occupations. He had 
at various times done work in the school 
shops—the electric shop, the print shop, the 
sheet metal shop, the wood shop. He had 
also had class work in mechanical drawing 
and in commercial subjects such as book- 
keeping, typing, and filing. Moreover, he 
was a member of a class taught by the vo- 
cational counselor in which he studied about 
many occupations. 

It was time for him to choose his course 
for the following year. It happened that 
he had disliked all of his shop courses. His 
grades in these subjects were low. He was 
exceedingly awkward as he tried to make 
things with his hands and also very unhappy 
as he tried to do this type of work. But it 
was a different story in his commercial sub- 
jects. In these he received excellent grades. 
He was thorough and conscientious in his 
work in bookkeeping and greatly enjoyed it. 
He told the vocational counselor that he 
wished to take a commercial course the fol- 
lowing year and that some day he hoped 
to be a bookkeeper. This seemed a wise 
plan for this particular boy for he made 
his choice after knowing something about 
the actual work done by the bookkeeper 


which he had gained from his class in book- 


keeping. Also in the class in occupations 
he had studied about the need for book- 
keepers, their opportunities for promotion, 
their wages, and other facts concerning the 
bookkeeper’s job and had compared this oc- 
cupation. with many others. This boy was 
not choosing blindly. 

After talking with the vocational coun- 
selor, the boy went home to discuss the 
plan with his family. His father had died 
recently and the two older brothers had 
assumed control of the family. The broth- 
ers insisted that the boy must learn a trade 
as they had done—one of them was a 
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carpenter, the other a printer. “hey were 
skilled workers and enjoying their work. 
But when they had been boys they had liked 
their shop courses in school. They had taken 
pleasure in planning and making things. 
These two older brothers would have done 
just as poor work and been just as unhappy 
as bookkeepers as their younger brother 
would be in a mechanical trade. But the 
older brothers had chosen wisely and were 
happy and successful in their trades. ‘The 
vocational counselor helped to convince the 
family that the wise plan for the younger 
brother was to get quite away from the 
trades of his older brothers, that the 
younger brother’s chances for happiness 
and success were in a field of his own 
choosing. 


Vocational Counselors 


N some schools specially trained vocational 
[ counselors assist boys and girls to make 
important school and vocational choices. In 
doing so, they constantly keep in mind the 
individual needs of each child and the im- 
portance of helping him to make a plan 
sufficiently broad to grow with the child’s 
changing interests and be developed to meet 
the changes in the occupational world. But 
both children and counselors need the help 
which parents can bring to this important 
problem. Wise counselors, teachers, and 
parents, however, know that their assistance 
is of no value if it has been the kind which 
has made the decision for the child rather 
than that which has encouraged and 
stimulated him to secure the necessary 
background of information, to study his 
own problems, and to do his own think- 
ing. 

Young people, when they have left school 
and can no longer call on others to help 
them with their decisions, will be faced 
with many important problems and these 
later decisions will surely be made more 
satisfactorily if they are encouraged while 
still in junior high school to develop a 
method of thinking which will result not 
only in satisfactory educational plans for 
the present, but in plans which will lead 
to future vocational success. Moreover, not 
only does the study of occupations assist the 
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boy and girl in making their own plans, 
but such study will help the future citizen 
better to play his part in the life of the 
community, because of his understanding 
of the vocational and social problems of 
others. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Has your school system a Vocational 
Guidance Department? How can parents 
cooperate with this department? 


2. How much should a parent influence 
a child’s choice of occupations? 


3. What may be the dangers of forcing 
a child to do the work which one wished 
to do oneself? Do parents sometimes make 
children enter jobs because of the parents’ 
ambition rather than because of the child’s 
choice? 


4. How can the school library help voca- 
tional choice by such service as giving in- 
formation about the different jobs which 
may be had in industries near your school 
system? 


5. How many boys and girls find jobs in 
your locality, and what training is neces- 
sary to get and hold these jobs? 


Suggested Readings 


Practice in Vocational Guidance, by Fred 
J. Allen. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $2.50. 


Case Studies in Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, by J. M. Brewer and 
Others. Boston: Ginn afd Company. $1.60. 


Guiding Rural Boys and Girls, by O. L. 
Hatcher. New York: McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


“Career Leaflets,” by Walter J. Green- 
leaf (Numbers 5-18 now available), de- 
scribing certain occupations and the prep- 
aration for them. Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 5 cents each. 


(This is the eighth and last lesson in a 
study course, Concerning Older Children, 
given under ‘the direction of Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt, Chairman of the National Commit- 
tee on Parent Education.) 
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The Home of Today 


A Brief Course in Home Economics for Parent-Teacher Associations Interested 
in Making This Field the Basis for Their Discussion Groups 


for This Year’s Work 


PREPARED BY MARGARET 


Dean, Division of Home 


Economics, 


Kansas State College, Manhattan, 


JUSTIN 


Kansas 


LESSON VIII 


Contagious Diseases and 


Their Control 


ow is Bob’s cold today?” Mrs. Long 
called to her neighbor, Mrs. Rire. 
as both women busied themselves 
hanging the weekly wash in the path of a 
March breeze. Mrs. Rice removed a clothes- 
pin clutched between her teeth to reply, 
“Oh! he has been as irritable and cross as 
could be all week., He didn’t want to go 
to school this morning—-said he had a head- 
ache, prickles on his chest, a cold, and | 
don’t know what not. But I knew he 
wasn’t really sick so I sent him along. 1 
couldn’t get my work done with oat at 
home, and I don’t think children ought to 
miss school.” 

“Have you had the doctor?” 
neighbor. 

“Mercy, no,” replied Mrs. Rice. “1 don’t 
think he is that sick and I don’t want the 
boy to be quarantined for scarlet fever or 
measles or anything. Doctors are so eager 
to put up a card. I think Bob will be all 
right tomorrow. 
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asked the 


I surely hope so,” she 
' | 


sighed as she pinned up the last sock and 
entered the house. 

Neither woman was aware 
was implied in the conversation. 

Within two weeks the village school was 
closed because an epidemic of scarlet fever 
of unknown origin which seized many chil- 
dren at about the same time broke out in 
the school. Bob’s schoolroom had the high- 
est number of cases, but other cases ap- 
peared among the children sharing recess 
and also among the boys near Bob’s home 
who were in his Boy Scout troop, and else- 
where. 

Bob’s illness was almost forgotten by his 
mother, but when she speculated with others 
as to how he had escaped the contagion that 
swept the town, she occasionally suggested 
that maybe he had a light case “early.” 
Never has she had any sense of responsi- 
bility for an epidemic involving the whole 
community. 

Such incidents as this are familiar to us 
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all and only emphasize the need for a 
realization on the part of the homemaker 
of her share in “protective and preventive 
measures against communicable diseases.” 


Children Especially Susceptible 

HE report of the Committee on Com- 
5 pet Disease Control of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection points out that “about half of 
the nearly three million cases of communi- 
cable diseases reported in this country an- 
nually occur in children. These diseases 
cause about 15 per cent of all deaths. From 
50 per cent to 75 per cent of our crippled 
children owe their condition to 
paralysis and tuber- 


infantile 
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ing ourselves from communicable diseases, 
but also a recognition of those danger sig- 
nals of illnesses that might possibly make 
us a menace to others. 


What Is Communicable Disease? 


ERHAPS the first step in understanding 

how to safeguard oneself from com- 
municable disease is to understand what is 
meant by communicable disease. 

A sickness which may be passed directly 
from one person to another is called a com- 
municable or contagious disease. Such a dis- 
ease results from the invasion of the body 
by living cells or bacteria so tiny they can 
be seen only by using a powerful micro- 
scope. Just as a 











culosis; and_ blind- 
ness, damaged hearts 
and kidneys, and in- 
creased susceptibility 
to other infections 
are all found in the 


wake of communi- regular 
cable diseases. So 
great are the eco- 
nomic and social 


Par pure food, 
losses resulting from water. 
communicable d is - 


eases that every 





For every child health protection 
from birth through adolescence, | 
including: periodical health exam- | 
inations and, where needed, care of | 
specialists and hospital treatment; | 
dental examinations and 
care of the teeth; protective and | 
preventive measures against com- | “ly q 
municable diseases; the insuring of | OT 7 Manner an 
pure milk, and pure | 


—The Children’s Charter 





catalpa tree differs 
from a pine tree in 
its manner and rate 
of growth and in the 
resulting litter in its 
environment, so does 
one species of bac- 
teria differ from an-~ 


rate of growth and 
in the poisons 
thrown off into the 
| body of the person 








known effective 
means of control should be fully utilized 
and further studies to increase our knowl- 
edge should be expedited. It is also of the 
utmost importance that the general public, 
without whose support no effective control 
is possible, should be informed on the sub- 
ject.” 

The general public especially concerned 
with the million and a half cases occurring 
among children are the parents, upon whose 
wisdom and cooperation the success of the 
whole program of control of communicable 
diseases must rest. Children themselves have 
not the wisdom or understanding to safe- 
guard themselves and others. The adults 
of their homes and communities must as- 
sume the responsibility of effective control. 

When keeping well shall become a mat- 
ter of utmost importance to every adult, 
then our commonly shared information will 
include not only directions for safeguard- 
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attacked. This dif- 
ference accounts for the characteristic ill- 
nesses produced in the body by such organ- 
isms as those that cause diphtheria, measles, 
and other well-known diseases. 

The homemaker who desires to keep her 
family free from the invasion of these enemy 
germs will be interested to learn that the 
common diseases of childhood are spread 
through the same channels. It is said that 
though communicable diseases in general are 
spread through the excretions and secre- 
tions of the body, in the case of the com- 
municable diseases of childhood, the secre- 
tions, particularly those of the nose and 
throat, play the major role. In other words, 
the enemy germ passes in nasal discharge 
of mucus or saliva from the body of the 
person ill to that of the next victim either 
through direct or indirect contact. 

If a person with a cold, or with measles, 
coughs or sneezes into your face you may 
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be infected through germs carried in tiny 
droplets of saliva sprayed in the air. Kiss- 
ing may lead to infection by direct contact. 

Much ‘of the spread of disease among 
school children, however, comes not from 
the direct contact of child with child, but 
through contacts with 
articles handled by the one 
who is ill. These articles 
carry a trace, not necessar- 
ily visible, of the secretions 
of nose or throat. Balls and 
bats, pencils and books, door 
knobs and erasers all may 
aid in the spread of disease 
from one infected child. 

Since the modes of infec- 
tion are so similar for diseases common to 
childhood, and since certain symptoms, as 
the “running nose”’ and fever, are also com- 
mon, a standard procedure may be planned 
to be followed by the homemaker who is 
anxious to protect not only her children, but 
all children of the community. 


Checking Contagion 
HE following measures are suggested as 
desirable cooperation for a home to offer 
the community in the control of the con- 
tagious diseases: 

“1, In case of suspicious symptoms, call 
the physician. 

“2. Do not persuade yourself that the 
disease is merely a ‘rash’ or ‘only a 
cold’ because you fear the inconven- 
ience of quarantine. 

“3. When isolation or quarantine is de- 

clared, follow the rules strictly. 

Be frank with the physician concern- 
ing the appearance of the symptoms 
and manifestations of the disease. 

“An early release which costs an illness 
or possibly the life of some other individual 
is secured at a costly price.” * 

The home care of the child who is ill 
with a “running nose,” headache, and fever 
should be based on the idea that these symp- 
toms indicate an acute infection. If the 
person affected would go to bed at once, 
much valuable time could be saved by him 
and by those whom he may infect. 


“4, 


1 Justin and Rust, Problems in Home Living, pp. 249- 
250. 
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The following home treatment for a 
cold has been approved by some physicians 
as acceptable practice in many “light” cases 
of infection: 

“1. See that all accumulation of waste in 

the body is eliminated through the 
administering of a ca- 








thartic. 
“2. Supply the body with 
plenty of water to 


maintain fluids of the 
body and flush out the 
system. This is done 
by giving a glass of hot 
water with a pinch of 
soda or a glass of hot 
lemonade every two 
hours. 

“3. Avoid drafts or chill- 
ing. 

“4, Give the body absolute 
rest and quiet. A hot bath aids in 
securing relaxation. 

“5. Food should be taken advisedly. All 
rich and heavy foods should be 
avoided. Light nutritious foods, espe- 
cially soups, are recommended. 
By isolation and by guarding avenues 
of infection, others may be spared 
the discomfort of the disease. (Cover 
all coughing and sneezing with a 
handkerchief.) Fresh handkerchiefs 
should be frequently used so as to 
avoid reinfecting oneself. They 
should then be washed separate from 
the family laundry and boiled. Dishes 
used should be boiled also. 

“7. Never say, ‘It is only a cold,’ and 
refuse to take proper care of yourself. 
Remember that your health and the 
health of others may depend on giv- 
ing a cold due attention. 

“8. Stay in bed for a day after the fever 
disappears.” * 


.~ 


Responsibility for Control of Disease 
ACH of us has a part in the control of 
| incall disease, first in our com- 
munities as citizens sharing in the commun- 
ity responsibilities, and second as home- 
makers carrying the specific responsibility 
souJtstin and Rust, Problems in Home Living, pp. 304- 
2. 
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of our own children. The separation of the 
two responsibilities cannot be made. 


Questions for Discussion 


. What are the isolation and quarantine 
hei in your state? Hes your com- 


munity any additional ones? How effec- 
tiv rs are these regulations enforced ? 
Make a health study of your com- 


an for the past year, reporting the con- 
tagious diseases and epidemics which have 
occurred. 

3. What is the cost to the family when 
a child has diphtheria, typhoid, or scarlet 
fever? 

4. Make a list of ten health rules which 
are an aid in avoiding contagious diseases. 

5. What preventive treatments have your 
children received? What preventive treat- 
ments are required of children enrolling in 
school in your community ? 


Suggested Readings 


Communicable Disease Control. The Re- 
port of the Committee on Communicable 
Disease Control of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.25. 


Bulletins: 
“Measles.” Public Health Reprint 780. 


Washington: Superintendent of Documents. 
5 cents. 

“Scarlet Fever, Its Prevention and Con- 
trol.” Public Health Reprint 1202. Wash- 
ington: Superintendent of Documents. 5 
cents. 

“Whooping Cough, Its Nature and Pre- 
vention.” Public Health Reprint 100. 
Washington: Superintendent of Documents. 
5 cents. 

The Government maintains an_ Infor- 
mation Service in Home Economics which 
may be reached by addressing 


Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 


(This is the eighth lesson in a study course 
on The Home of Today, by Dr. Margaret 
Justin. The ninth lesson, “The Home 
Medicine Chest,” will appear in May.) 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 


THE CHILD AND PLAY 


By 
JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


Director, National Physical Education Service 
National Recreation Association 


" y “sis book brings together and organizes 

the information and recommendations 
on children’s play which were ee 
by the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. Play is interpreted 
as the important business of child life, 
affecting the child’s education, health, 
and behavior. The book covers important 
areas in the field of child life and play: 
play in the home; play outside the home; 
play in the neighborhood and community; 
the school and play; municipal recreation 
and recreation lea ership. 


8vo, 200 pages. Illustrated. 
THE CENTURY CO. 


\ PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 
353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York ; 


Chicago Sf 











HELP THEM TO HELP THEM- 
SELVES WITH THE STEP-PUP 


STEP °UP is a great help to mothers and teach- 
ers. Children love it and quickly form good habits 
with its assistance. 

COLORFUL— USEFUL 
STEP-PUP is a small step 
in the form of a jolly pup. 
STEP-PUP makes a very 
acceptable low seat, a 
colorful invalid table in 
bed, a convenient high chair, ceil table at picnics. 

ADOPT A STEP-PUP ! 
STEP-PUP will be sent to you postpaid if you mail 


a check for $3.00 (with color preference) to 
STEP-PUP COMPANY 
Harbor Springs Michigan 





























IN STITUTE VASSAR 
OL ; 
SUTHRNICS COLLEGE 


June 29th to niin 10th 
FOR TEACHERS — FOR PARENTS 


Interested in—CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
—NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 
—PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 
—PARENT-EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 

A NURSERY SCHOOL—CHILDREN 2 to 5 
For full information write Director 


INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS, VASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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A Preschool Study Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE 


Associate Chairman, 


E. Crum 


Committee on Parent Education 


BASED ON 


Child Care and Training 


By Marion L. Faegre and John E. 


Anderson 


LESSON SEVEN 


CHaptTer XIII 

IMAGINATION, TRUTH, AND FALSEHOOD 

“Imagination provides the originality that 
leads mankind forward ; it interprets values 
and produces beauty ; it enables man to exer- 
cise forethought; it is an integral part of 
sympathy.” —Wholesome Childhood, by E. 
R. Groves and Gladys H. Groves 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why is an active imagination an asset 
to the child? W hy is the imaginative per- 
son usually the sy mpathetic person? (Page 
192.) 

How may the parent utilize the 
child’s imagination to bring about more 
willing obedience? Why is it a great bene- 
fit to the child to have had mz any ol varied 
experiences? (Page 193.) 

3. How is imagination an aid to the 
learning process? (Page 194.) 

4. How may we help the child to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the unreal? 
(Page 196.) Example—Mother to child: 
“You have told me a wonderful fairy story 
about this room in which we are sitting. 
Now describe the room to me as it really is.” 

5. What is the object of deceit in nature? 
Is the child naturally inclined to practice 
deceit? (Page 196.) 

6. Do you feel that “lie” is too strong 
a term to use in describing the child’s false- 
hood to him? Give reasons for answer. 
What are the causes of children’s false- 
hoods? (Pages 197-198.) 
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7. Give 
ayinative 


children tell im- 
Discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of daydreaming. (Pages 
199-200.) Distinguish between imagination 
and daydreaming. Imagination is advan- 
tageous ;. some daydreaming is harmful. Dis- 
cuss. 


reasons why 
stories. 


8. Why is it most essential that the child 
shall always feel that his parents trust him? 
(Pages 200-201.) 

Tell how harsh punishment causes the 
child to be untruthful and deceitful. Dis- 
cuss the necessity of honesty and truthful- 
ness in parents for teaching these attributes 
to children. (Pages 201-204.) 

10. Which is more important in helping 
the child to overcome untruthfulness: find- 
ing the cause of the child’s untruthfulness, 
or punishment? (Page 202.) 

1. What vocations in life depend for 
their success upon the quality of imagina- 
tion ? 

12. Answer the questions on page 204. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PLAY 
‘Play is the serious work of the preschool 
child.’ —Dr. D. A. Thom 
QUESTIONS 


1. What is the function of the play of 
an adult? the play of the child? Discuss 
the different theories of play. (Page 206.) 

2. Discuss the advantage of the educa- 
tive and character-building possibilities in 
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connection with the child’s play. (Pages 
206-207.) 

3. What is the difference between work 
and play? “The child learns largely by 
means of the satisfaction he derives from 
an activity.” Explain and discuss. (Page 
208.) What play material helps to develop 
the child’s large muscles? (Page 208.) 

4+. Explain how play may give ease in 
motion, physical fitness, and opportunity for 
learning through the senses. Explain how 
the work habit of the child is founded 
his play. (Pages 208-209.) 

5. What play delights the child from 
three to six years of age? (Page 210.) 
What toys are best suited to him? (Pages 
214-216.) 

Play material for children must in- 
clude two types: “things which exercise the 
large muscles and things which stimulate 
mental activity.”” Name play material which 
fulfills these requirements. (Pages 210; 
212-213.) 

7. If it is not possible for the child to 
play out of doors, how shall we arrange for 
his play in the house? (Pages 210-211.) 

8. Discuss the value of dramatic play to 
the small child. Tell how good habits are 
formed through play. (Pages 211-213.) 

Read and discuss the summary on 
pages 213-214. 

10. Answer the questions on pages 216- 
217. 


Project: Carefully observe for one week 
the play material in which your child takes 
delight. 


“One reason why toys are so important 
to the child under school age is because toys 
are to him what textbooks and school ma- 
terials are to the child in school.”—The 


Child from One to Six, by Ada Hart Arlitt. 


(The eighth lesson in this course will 
outline Chapters XV and XII of the text- 
book: “Books and Reading” and “The Fam- 
ily.” Child Care and Training is published 
in Minneapolis by the University of Min- 
nesota Press, cloth-bound, illustrated, $2; 
paper-bound, no illustrations, $1.25 plus 
10 cents postage.) 
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William Geissman 
15489 Manor Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan 


“HOW MY SON 


made the honor roll 
for the first time’’ 


How often do you stop to realize that it is you who 
are building the future of your son, of your daugh- 
ter? Are you neglecting your opportunity—doom- 
ing your children to a penny-struggling existence? 
Or are you helping them to rise to future leadership 
in business and life? 

Read how one mother, Mrs. Helen E. Geissman of 
Detroit, is helping her son to get the most out of his 
schoolwork. 


**My son made the honor roll of his school last year for the 
first time. He always found his reports for English difficult, 
but with Compton’s at home he has been able to write more 
comprehensive reports and has taken greater interest in 
assigned subjects. William reads Compton’s for hours. 
It is directly responsible for his better grades.” 


Even the “naturally bright” child needs Compton’s— 
for fresh material to master—to broaden his knowl- 
edge so he can intelligently select his life’s occupation 
for richest returns and greatest happiness. 
Compton’s inspires the child—as well as informs 
him. A complete source of the world’s knowledge— 
accurate and up to date—it is written with the 
fascination of fiction—illustrated vividly—built 
especially to provide the reference and reading 
material required in his schoolwork. Indexed so 
clearly that even a very young child can instantly 
find what he seeks. 
Every day is vital in your child’s life. Don’t let 
him—or her—slip through another week of school 
without Compton’s. The down payment is only $3.50 
—so that you can easily give your children an equal 
chance with others. More than 500,000 sets in daily 
use. Mail this coupon today for the free sample 
pictured section of this wonderful encyclopedia. 


Compt ton’s 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 404, Compton Bldg., 
1000 North Dearborn Foren Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me at once, without any obligation, Free Sample 
Section and Free Questionario Game with full information as 
- , 
to how and where I can get Compton’s. 


Parent’s Name... . 
Address...... 


2 eee ; ko spi ed Cini eds 


Please eal the ages nail your children so we can send ounaie 
pages most interesting to them. 
Pre Grade High 
L_} School School School 
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Reaping the Harvest 
In a Junior High School 


Parent-Teacher Association 


By Mrs. S. 


E. Mack 


Chairman, Education Extension, Third District, California Congress 





FAILURES 
DIAGNOSED 


E had al- 
\ \ / most reaped 
a whirlwind 


at our junior high by 
school parent- 


groups. 
teacher association. 





To those who are asking for a 
specific road to success in a junior 
high school association the report 
of Mrs. Mack from Sacramento, 
California, will be helpfully sug- 
gestive. Its main idea is that sub- 
jects of vital interest to parents, 
teachers, and pupils be discussed 
well-organized, 


Leaders in parent- 
teacher work put 
their heads together 
and said, “Strong 
parent-teacher asso- 
ciations are needed 
at our junior high 
_ || schools. What is 


well-directed 








For six years we 

struggled, beset by all the ills that can attend 
a poorly organized Congress unit—lack of 
leaders, self-seeking leaders, and a division 
between teachers and laymen. But we had 
an excellent principal who desired to placate 
both parents and teachers, and who was 
quite willing to have a strong association 
if such could be formed. Then the clouds 
rolled away, and we now find ourselves 
with a fine working group, often one hun- 
dred in attendance at our meetings, and 
things actually being accomplished for the 
good of the nine hundred boys and girls in 
our school. How did all this come about? 
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holding back the as- 
sociation at our largest school?” The 
trouble was diagnosed as lack of teamwork ; 
too much talk and too little accomplish- 
ment; out-of-date methods; time consumed: 
in meetings on trivial matters which could 
be attended to in executive board meetings ; 
no live programs; no definite action; too 
much talking at, and not enough talking 
with. 

THE REMEDY PRESCRIBED 
BEAUTIFUL piece of teamwork was im- 
mediately launched. The district presi- 

dent, the city council president, and two 
or three members of the almost defunct 
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association conferred and decided on a defi- 
nite program. ‘he conference method was 
adopted for meetings, and as an_ initial 
step there was a very successful conference 
of parent-teacher members, and of parents 
and teachers and principals who ought to 
be members, at the annual teachers’ insti- 
tute. The parent-teacher committee chose 
a list of teachers and principals from every 
school in the three counties represented at 
the institute, and the superintendent of 
schools instructed them to attend the par- 
ent-teacher conference. Mr. Ricciardi, 
member of the California State Board of 
Education in charge of secondary educa- 
tion, and very heartily in accord with the 
parent-teacher movement, presided. ‘There 
was a free discussion of parent-teacher 
methods and objectives. As a result, it 
was recommended that most of the business 
of associations be transacted by the execu- 
tive boards, and that individual associations, 
by the conference method, endeavor to iso- 
late definite school problems and if possible 
to find solutions for them. The demand 
was for concrete results. The findings of 
the conference were sent upon request to 
all members of the conference and to others 
who requested them. 


Drafting a Good President 


Our junior high school adopted the find- 
ings of the conference, and started in a 
definite direction. The services of an able 
woman who had been a successful parent- 
teacher president in an elementary school 
association were drafted. She demurred on 
account of the pressure of home duties, the 
distance she must travel to reach the junior 
high school, and the magnitude of the prob- 
lem of organizing a successful association 
in a school which had never responded to 
parent-teacher efforts. She was promised 
that the district and city council presidents 
would stand by her, would attend meetings 
and assist in the organization; the assistant 
superintendent of schools consented to lead 
the first conference, and to instruct lead- 
ers in the conference method. The principal 
of the school volunteered his hearty sup- 
port. 
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Boys and Girls Suggest Problems 

It was decided to have the problems 
which we should first discuss suggested by 
the boys and girls. To this end, the par- 
ent-teacher president visited the student 
council of the school and asked the boys 
and girls, who represented every room in 
the building, to state in writing any prob- 
lem which caused them difficulty at home 
or at school. She added that they need not 
sign their names. The problems proposed 
came right from the heart and were eye- 
openers to many parents when they were 
read at the parent-teacher meeting: 

“There’s always a fight at home when 
you ask for spending money. What should 
a fellow do?” 

“Should a girl of fifteen be allowed to 
accept the invitation of a boy to go out to 
spend the evening? My mother thinks not. 
All the other girls go out with boys. Must 
I obey and stay at home?” 

“Should a girl be allowed to use lip- 
stick? All the other girls do.” 

‘How much home study should we have? 
What should a fellow do when four teach- 
ers give written assignments for the same 
evening?” 

“If you’re asked to join a frat, and you’d 
like to, is it wrong to join?” 

Just one child wrote as follows: “My 
parents understand.” ‘This tribute to un- 
derstanding parents made a profound im- 
pression; every parent in the group wished 
that his child might truthfully write these 
words, 


Adopting the Conference Method 


These questions were read at the first 
regular parent-teacher meeting when one 
hundred parents and teachers gathered for 
a social cup of tea in our attractively dec- 
orated cafeteria. The children, knowing 
that their questions were to be discussed, 
had carried invitations home; and for the 
first time on record some actually urged 
their parents to attend. The school co- 
operated and, to insure the presence of the 
teachers, who were expected to attend, dis- 
missed the pupils at three o’clock. The new 
president of the association presided and 
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introduced the principal, who greeted the 
parents and invited the assistant superin- 
tendent to conduct the conference. Elo- 
quent silences as well as laughter greeted 
each problem as it was written on a black- 
board. Other problems were then called 
for, and the list grew to thirty or more. 
After consolidation the subjects appeared 
something like this: 


1. What shall be the social relationships 
of boys and girls during the early ado- 
lescent period ? 

2. How much spending money shall the 

child have? How shall this be deter- 

mined? (This led to a discussion ot 
legitimate demands made by school ac- 
tivities for money.) 

Home study—shall it be abolished ? 

. Fraternities. 

. Can the child be benefited by closer co- 
operation between the home and_ the 
school ? 

6. Character education—how may we de- 

velop better citizens? 


nb w 


This will give the trend of the problems. 
Every person present was requested to ex- 
press on paper his first, second, and third 
choice of subjects for study group discus- 
sion. 

Definite Results 

Trained leaders were secured for the six 
topics receiving the most votes. In two 
weeks the members again assembled and 
enrolled in their chosen study group. Each 
group proceeded to isolate its particular 
problem. For example, the first question 
became the basis of a study of sex. Three 
meetings were held at intervals of two 
weeks. A tentative solution was reached 
and the group agreed on definite recommen- 
dations to be made. During the eighth 
week a general assembly was held in the 
auditorium with the assistant superintend- 
ent leading the conference. Each group 
through its leader submitted a written re- 
port, and a general discussion followed. 
The reports as amended were adopted 
by the assembly. 


In seeking an 
answer to question, GA 
>: le ee aoe 


2, it was brought 
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out that there were school demands for the 
expenditure of money which, however 
light, were working hardships on many 
families, and it was decided to reduce the 
list of expenses. It was recommended that 
the number of five-cent admissions to pro- 
grams in the auditorium be cut down, and 
that school clubs be encouraged to engage 
in activities which do not entail expense. 

It was the consensus of opinion that 
home study (question 3) should be abol- 
ished in the seventh and eight grades, and 
reduced to a minimum in the ninth. It 
was recommended that the teachers confer 
and see to it that at no time should an 
amount of work be required in the ninth 
grade which takes more than one hour of 
study outside of school hours. The time is 
at hand when there will be no home study 
assigned for the ninth grade. 

A very interesting project for the coming 
year was outlined in answer to question 5. 
In order to determine whether the child is 
benefited by a close cooperation between 
home and school, fifteen or twenty chil- 
dren have been taken at random to be 
studied. They have no knowledge that the 
study is being made. The only require- 
ment is that the parent shall desire to have 
his child entered in the project, and shall 
be willing to visit the school at least once 
in two weeks to confer with the teachers 
about the child’s progress. In this way the 
teacher will be kept in touch with the 
needs of the child as they are felt at home 
—matters of health, temperament, social 
situations, and the child’s reactions to school 
duties and activities. The home, in turn, 
will become acquainted with the child’s at- 
titudes in the classroom and on the play- 
ground. It is expected through these con- 
ferences to detect undesirable traits at their 
ene and nip them in the bud, and also to 
discover abilities, interests, 
and gifts that may be de- 
veloped into life assets for 
the child. 

The character education 
group (question 6) sub- 
mitted a carefully 
worked out chart 
for self-rating to 
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be kept by the individual student as a check 
on himself, and not to be made a matter 
of school record. Each month he is to be 
handed additional sheets on which fo record 
his findings, and by the curve in his graph 
he will know whether he is going up or 
down in honesty, self-control, ambition, 
loyalty, fairness, tact, sympathy, and in clean- 
liness of speech, thought, and appearance. 


THE CURE 


E are already cured of our principal 
\ weaknesses—indifferences and conten- 
tions—and we are reaping the harvest of a 
well-thought-out program backed by good 
teamwork. When you feel the need of 
launching a strong parent-teacher associa- 
tion in a new field or in an old field 
that has not been productive, organize your 
forces from the top down. Do not let ex- 
perienced officers of district or council think 
that they can graduate from service and 
live upon past laurels. 
lenge ; 





Lay down the chal- 
* invite them to work for the associa- 
tion within their district which needs them 
most. Our junior high school project has 
proved they will respond. We early enlisted 
the active cooperation of our assistant su- 
perintendent. He is an authority in educa- 
tional matters; he has the confidence of 
teachers and parents; he has been willing 
to confer with us on knotty problems as 
they arise; and he has directed us to many 
a short cut by suggesting the latest meth- 
ods for conducting conferences. 

We early learned that a conference group 
that would encourage informal discussion 
and expression of opinions must not have 
more than ten or twelve members; and that 
the meetings must come frequently, at in- 
tervals of not more than two weeks. Rapid- 
fire, intensive work over a short period, un- 
der carefully selected leaders, brought good 
results. 





Be sure to save your copies of 
Cuitp WELFARE. They are invaluable 
as references on parent education sub- 
jects and on problems of parent- 
teacher technique. They furnish an 
excellent foundation for stimulating 


P. T. A. programs. 
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Where will you find 
the answers to 
these Questions? 


Why is Japan occupying China? 
What causes so many bank failures? 


Is Television now practical for home use? 


Is Russia becoming capitalistic? 
W hat two things will bring farm relief? 


How has Mussolini combated 
unemployment? 





No need to sit silent and embarrassed, when 
questions such as these are discussed. These and 
hundreds of other questions of current interest are 
answered authoritatively for you in the 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ANNUAL 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Priced complete at $1.00 


In one handy, illustrated Ry. ~peey | ory ear 
1931 passes in review. big men and women of the 
W orld—outstanding sateanican and writers interpret the 
happenings of the year—give you a digest, a permanent 
summary of the events and developments of the past 
twelve months. 

Think what this means to you. Now you can speak 
convincingly, intelligently and authoritatively on all 
major 1931 happenings, j yet as though you had sat in and 
discussed them with the acknowledged authorities. K. K. 
KAWAKAMI tells why Japan is occupying China— 
HAWKLING YEN writes about China's side of the con- 
oqeee ea D. CLARK enlightens you on Labor 
—WM. E. BERCHTOLD discusses developments in Avia- 
tion—and so on. Scores of noted authorities place at — 
finger tips up-to-the-minute facts of the entire Worl 

This ANNUAL is the service which makes The WORLD 

OOK Encyclopedia always the most up-to-date reference 
set on the market . . . the encyclopedia every home should 
have to answer the myriad of 
questions every child must 
answer to supplement school 
work. But even though you 
have not yet purchased the 
Secyclopedia, you need the 
masterly Soqsenenen of 1931 
events that the ANNUAL gives 
you. The cost is only $1.00 — 
complete. Sendthe coupon with 
your dollar today. Shipment 
will be made at once, prepaid. 


poses CLIP AND MAIL TODAY— RIGHT NOW !----- 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 172) 
154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send currency, check or money order, not 
Stamps. 


I enclose $1.00 for my copy of The World Book 
Encyclopedia ANNUAL. Mail it to me prepaid. 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


() Also send me without obligation, complete 
information about The WORLD BOOK Encyclo- 
ia. 
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Epirep BY HELEN R. WENTWORTH 
143 Cliff Road, Well sley Hills, 


PROJECTS OF RURAL AND SMALL 
TOWN ASSOCIATIONS 


Minnesota 


Three years ago the Hennepin County 
Parent-Teacher Association instituted a 
Play Day, and the project has been con- 
tinued each year with great success. The 
aims of the day are: first, to give an incen- 
tive to the teachers and pupils to develop 
the competitive play spirit; second, to train 
for healthy bodies and clean morals; third, 
to bring about a feeling of closer unity 
among the competing schools. 

The day is celebrated in May at some 
centrally located school, and all the detailed 
arrangements are made by a committee of 
coaches and athletic directors in cooperation 
with the parent-teacher associations. 

The entire day is given the pupils; and 
school buses and parents’ automobiles trans- 
port entire families to the grounds. Picnic 
lunches are brought, and some local mer- 
chants give ice cream cones and other re- 
freshments, so all have a wonderful time. 

Schools are charged a small registration 
fee in order to defray expenses of banners, 
signs, and ribbon prizes for the schools get- 
ting the highest scores. 

Twelve to fourteen schools take part each 
spring. Throughout the year the local teach- 
ers and pupils are busy on the play grounds 
preparing the children for the broad jump, 
dodge ball game, or some of the races. Play 
Day has tended to keep up the enthusiasm 
of the pupils so that they have taken a deep 
interest in organized contests 
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and games 


Massachusetts 


rather than in unorganized and aimless play. 
—SUPERINTENDENT Rosert E. Scorrt, Sr. 
Louis Park. 


Illinois 


A parent-teacher association that effec- 
tively promotes the cooperation of parents 
with school authorities in meeting the needs 
of a community may truly be said to have 
progressed far in the mastery of tools and 
techniques, and, above all, in the spirit of 
learning. Such cooperation is found in 
Noble School, Christian County, District 
Twelve—a one-room rural school repre- 
senting sixteen families. 

In 1927, through the direct influence of 
the parent-teacher association, the school 
building, over seventy years old, was re- 
modeled in order to better the teaching 
facilities and to meet the demand for a 
community center. In October, 1930, how- 
ever, the building was burned to the ground. 
Again cooperative effort resulted in a new 
building which was ready long before the 
end of the school year, and which meets 
all the requirements for a Superior one- 
room rural school. 

It has been the aim to make the school 
not only up-to-the-minute as an educational 
plant, but to add those touches which create 
a homelike atmosphere. The building in- 
cludes a well-lighted and tastefully fur- 
nished library. The basement is attractively 
finished, and completely equipped for use 
by teachers and pupils at lunch time, or on 
rainy days as a playroom. There is also 
extra equipment for serving refreshments 
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at community affairs or association meet- 
ings. The grounds have been landscaped 
and planted. A basketball court has been 
built outside the building by teacher and 
pupils. Other playground equipment is the 
next project which the parent-teacher as- 
sociation has in view.—A dapted from THE 
BULLETIN OF ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS. 


Montana 


The first parent-teacher association in 
Joplin failed, probably because it was not 
connected with the National Congress. The 
present association is seven years old, and 
has eighty members. Since there 


EFFORTS IN HUMANE EDUCATION 
Georgia 


The parent-teacher association of the 
Junior High School of Waycross, Georgia, 
has recently added the only Humane Edu- 
cation Department in the district. It is 
proving so satisfactory that parents as well 
as pupils are reaping a benefit from its ef- 
forts. There are very few children who do 
not love animals, and who do not own a 
pet at some time during their school career. 
The parent-teacher association, taking this 
natural love for animals as a basis, has 
worked out a program which teaches the 





is only about one house to a sec- 
tion, this is a very good member- 
ship. 

Some of our high school pupils 
come thirty-three miles, and many 
drive over twenty miles. ‘This is 
the coldest region in the United 
States, and our roads are so fre- 
quently impassable that many chil- 
dren must live in town during the 
winter. Families with grade 
school pupils very often move the 
mother and children into the vil- 
lage during the bad weather. Bet- 
ter housing facilities for boarding 
students is therefore one of the projects 
which the parent-teacher association has 
taken up. 

Since it is fifty miles to the nearest town, 
we have to rely upon our members to read 
papers, debate, and furnish program music. 
We have a teachers’ reception every fall; 
have provided cooking equipment for hot 
lunches; have had children weighed, meas- 
ured, and examined; have bought instru- 
ments for primary symphony orchestra; 
have purchased harmonicas for the inter- 
mediate room and songbooks for the gram- 
mar grades; and have helped to equip 
the kitchen for home economics courses. 
Through the influence of the parent-teacher 
association a course in home economics has 
been secured for the girls and the Smith 
Hughes course for the boys. — MAupE 
Maxon NELson, Joplin. 
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Pet Show, Junior High School P.T.A.,Waycross, Georgia 


care of animals and the wise selection of 
pets. 

A few weeks ago the parent-teacher as- 
sociation sponsored a pet show at the school, — 
and prizes were awarded for the most un- 
usual pet, the smartest pet, etc. This fol- 
lowed a series of lectures and essays deal- 
ing with the subject of humane education. 
One of the most interesting features of this 
show was the unique parade which passed 
through the center of town, and which 
included every imaginable pet. As a result 
of this show, many children have liberated 
pets that should not be in domestic sur- 
roundings. 

The department also suggested Christ- 
mas trees for the song birds. There are 
many big oak trees on the school grounds, 
and these were decorated to attract the 
birds. A prize was awarded to the class 
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that had the most attractive tree. It was 
a hard-fought contest because all the trees 
were pretty and clever when completed, 
some decorated with strings of popcorn, 
others with small baskets of seeds and 
breadcrumbs, others with cranberries. To 
follow this up, the school children are build- 
ing bird houses and a bird bath for the 
campus. 

A public program featuring humane work 
was given recently, at which time prizes 
were awarded pupils who had been de- 
clared winners in the essay contest. An 
award was also made to a pupil who had 
received a broken arm and severe lacera- 
tions while saving the life of a cat. This 
boy was riding on his wheel, and to avoid 
the kitten he deliberately guided his wheel 
into a curb and was painfully injured. 

Plans are already under way for the cele- 
bration of Humane Week in the early 
spring. The ministers of the city are being 
asked to preach along this line to open the 
celebration, the local theaters have promised 
to cooperate by having pictures typical of 
this work sometime during the week, articles 
will be carried in the newspapers, local mer- 
chants will mention the celebration in their 
advertisements, and public programs will 
be given in the civic clubs —Mkrs. J. E. 
PENLAND, 912 Elizabeth Street, Waycross. 





Tennessee 


The Tennessee Congress has been mak- 
‘ing efforts along the line of humane educa- 
tion. Parent-teacher associations through 
the state sponsored a humane education 
poster contest. About nine hundred posters 
were entered, and the winning ones, with 
an exhibit from the American Humane 
Education Society, furnished part of the 
decoration at the humane education lunch- 
eon at the state convention in November. 
At this luncheon a letter was read from 
Mrs. Jennie Nichols, National Chairman 
of Humane Education.— Etta LEE 
Haynes, Chairman of Humane Education, 
Nedom. 





The above projects offer suggestions to 
parent-teacher associations for observing 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 18 to 23. 
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TRULY AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
SPIRIT 


Rhode Island 


The Tristam Burges Parent-Teacher 
Association of East Providence has, through 
the channel of a covered dish supper which 
it has sponsored for three years, developed 
a parent-teacher association worthy of the 
commendation of Congress members. This 
association has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether a group of parents who represent 
a cross section of the school population. 

The covered dish supper is unique. T'wo 
large schoolrooms are thrown together. 
Tables are placed to form a hollow square 
and are loaded with food from the different 
homes represented. Every family in the as- 
sociation is invited, and fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters—down to the smallest 
member of the family—come, so each fam- 
ily is supposed to bring enough food for it- 
self and a little more to treat neighbors sit- 
ting near. The principal dish is a hearty, 
outstanding favorite of a particular family, 
and is placed piping hot in a covered dish 
and brought to the school. Besides the cov- 
ered dish there are salads, relishes, hot and 
cold breads, potatoes cooked in several ways, 
and desserts. In the covered dishes are 
baked beans; Italian spaghetti and wonder- 
ful meat balls cooked with tomatoes; Irish 
stews; Portuguese meat dishes of many 
kinds and all very palatable; kale soup 
(kidney beans, kale, other vegetables, and 
meat); linquica; chouroco; soupa du 
galmha (chicken and rice) ; aimassa suvada 
(sweetbreads) ; gesado de ovelha (lamb 
stew and typically Portuguese). There are 
other dishes well known to all of us. 

The guest section is on one side of the 
hollow square, and from it one sees an 
American family whose ancestors came over 
in the Mayflower; next an Italian family ; 
then a Portuguese family ; and, sitting near, 
a descendant from Irish parentage. The 
spirit of kindness and friendship permeates 
the air. One feels that this is a real par- 
ent-teacher get-together where children have 
an opportunity to sense and feel real broth- 
erly love. The stage is set for the speaker 
to pick up the threads of color and weave 
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a pattern that will not be forgotten by 
either children or parents, for no one can 
forget an evening spent with whole families 
smiling, and sharing together the festive joy 
associated with foods well cooked.—Mrs. 
Peart M. T. Remincton, East Provi- 
dence. 


UNUSUAL RELIEF METHODS 
Louisiana 


Parent-teacher associations in this state 
are finding the demands for help for needy 
school children very great this year, and are 
doing their best to relieve the situation. 
The situation was stressed to the Rotarians 
in Shreveport and they agreed to reduce 
their lunch quota from one dollar per plate 
to seventy-five cents, and donate the differ- 
ence each week for council work. The sum 
realized amounted to over $100 a month. 
This money is used exclusively for lunches 
for needy children. 

The last Wednesday of each month has 
been designated as general clothes shower 
day, and children are asked to bring dis- 
carded clothing to school on that day. The 
following Monday all needy children are 
brought to our headquarters and outfitted. 
—Mrs. L. A. Mairues, 928 Monrovia 
Street, Shreveport. 


Kentucky 


Brooksville has less than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants and no great wealth, but the parent- 
teacher association has given quite wonder- 
ful financial help to the schools. Several 
years ago the school 
building burned, and 
when the problem of 
financing the erec- 
tion of a new one 
came before the peo- 
ple the parent- 
teacher association 
pledged $5,000. 


This sum was raised 





the parent-teacher association rallied its 
forces and pledged $7,000, which it is still 
engaged in raising. At present there is a lit- 
tle box containing gifts going the rounds. On 
receiving it the recipient selects a gift, puts 
the price of the gift in the box, and in turn 
takes the box and another gift to a neighbor, 
and so it goes on. We have also sponsored 
plays, given home talent Chautauquas, 
served scores of dinners, and so forth. 

The association has not lost sight of the 
big things for which the National Congress 
stands, and this year parental education is 
being stressed in several splendid addresses 
at the meetings. 

The success of the association is very 
largely due to fine cooperation and whole- 
hearted belief in the value of the tasks 
undertaken. — Mrs. JoHN METCALFE, 
Brooksville. 


MAKING THE MOST OF A VISITOR 
Arkansas 


While Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, the - 
Education Secretary of the National Con- 
gress, was in Arkansas to teach a parent- 
teacher course at the State University in 
Fayetteville, a community meeting was held 
in Fort Smith. The Du Val Parent-Teacher 
Association of Fort Smith arranged the 
meeting, and over 300 people from city 
and county organizations attended. The 
title of Mrs. Watkins’ address at this meet- 
ing was “A Challenge to the Community.” 
—Mrs. H. M. Keck, Fort Smith. 





“The social and emotional controls which 
family life yielded 
in the past may be 
increased, strength- 
ened, and refined 
by -a different but 
more enlightened 
parenthood. ... Edu- 
cators should not at- 
tempt to take over 
parental responsibil- 





in an incredibly 
short time. 

Then the commu- 
nity felt the need of 
a gymnasium. Again 
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Fathers take an active part in Idaho parent- 

teacher associations. There are several men 

presidents in that state, and a number of Dads’ 

musical organizations. This is The Dads’ Or- 

chestra of Garfield Parent-Teacher Association, 
Boise. 


ities, but rather, to 
train the parents for 
work which only 
they can do.”—Dnr. 


- GERTRUDE Laws 
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Congress Comments 


The National Congress arranged a symposium 
program as a feature of the annual convention 
of the Department of Superintendence, of the 
National Education Association, held in Wash- 
ington, February 20-25. The subject was: “The 
Place of the Parent-Teacher Association in the 
Modern Education Program.” Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford presided. The subjects for discussion were: 
“Cooperating with School Administrators,” 
“Strengthening School and Community Relation- 
ships,” “Meeting the Present Financial Crisis,” 
“Sponsoring Parent Education Programs,” 
“Forming Public Opinion on Educational Ques- 
tions—Local, State, and National.” 

* * ” 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford inaugurated a series 
of educational programs over a National 
Broadcasting Company network, speaking 
on “The School and the American Home.” 
The series, under the title of “Our American 
Schools,” was presented several Sundays, 
under the direction of Florence Hale, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. 

* * * 


Mrs. Charles E. Roe, National Field Secre- 
tary, is in Pennsylvania where she is speaking 
at meetings in every district in the state be- 
tween March 22 and April 12. Mrs. Roe went 
to Pennsylvania from Idaho, where she led dis- 
cussions on parent-teacher methods and lectured 
on the Children’s Charter. She did a similar 
work in Montana. 


* * * 


Two silver cups will be presented at the 
Connecticut state convention in June, one 
to the parent-teacher association taking the 
greatest number of subscriptions to CHILD 
WELFARE Macazine and the other to the 
mothers’ club with the greatest percentage 
of increase in subscriptions. 

* . * 


The Idaho Congress sponsors a weekly half- 
hour radio broadcast. Connecticut and Oregon 
are also putting on regular radio programs. The 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Council sponsored a 
radio talk as a feature of CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE Week and the broadcasting station 
thought it so worth while that they have given 
the Council a half hour each week through 
which to stress further the aims and ideals of 
the parent-teacher program. 

* * * 


The Rochester, New York, Council last 
summer sent one of its educators, with fees 
paid, to the Columbia University parent- 
teacher course. Such a precedent might well 
be followed by other city or county coun- 
cils. Many teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents would be able to take this course 
in connection with other work at Columbia 
if the $10 registration fee required were 
given them for this one-point course. This 
is one way of promoting an informed mem- 
bership, and expert leadership. 
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Making Plans for 
Minneapolis 


Theme: Safeguarding Children Through 
This Crisis 


HE following advance information 

about the Thirty-Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, which will be held 
in Minneapolis, May 15-20, will be a help 


to those who are planning to attend. 


Hotel Reservations 


There will be two headquarters hotels: 
the Curtis and the Leamington. They are 
across the street from each other. All hotel 
reservations should be made through Mr. 
O. S. McConnell, Vendome Hotel, who has 


been appointed secretary for all hotels. 


Devotional Service 


The churches of Minneapolis will devote 
the morning service hour to child welfare. 
Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, Rector of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, will deliver the 
devotional address Sunday evening. Rabbi 
Minda will read from the Scripture. 


Opening of Convention 


The Convention will be formally opened 
on Tuesday morning at 9:30. At the after- 
noon session Mrs. Bradford will develop 
the theme in a short address. She will be 
followed by Dr. William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
who will speak on “Safeguarding the Child 
Through the School.” 


Entertainment 


Sunday afternoon, delegates will be taken 
by members of the Hennepin County Coun- 
cil to the University Campus for the tree 
planting ceremony. After an hour’s drive 
they will be guests at a tea at the Curtis 
Hotel. 

The banquet will be held on Tuesday 
evening and the CuH1tp WELFARE dinner 
on Thursday evening. 
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Better Houses—Better Children 
(Continued from page 468) 


frequently affected by the appearance of the 
house to a greater degree than his parents 
realize, and a sense of pride may keep him 
from bringing friends home. 


Changing needs of the family frequently 
call for alterations and adjustments in the 
rooms and facilities of the house. 

This principle was applied by one fam- 
ily when an aging relative came to make 
her home with them. A living-room, bed- 
room, and bath were added to the ground 
floor of the house so that she might have 
her own suite of rooms easily accessible yet 
apart from those of the other members. In 
another home a partition was removed in 
a two-family house in order to take care of 
the need for more space which had resulted 
from the growing up of four boys. 


There are at least two principles which 
deal particularly with the financial side of 
the management of housing. 


If the cost of housing involves tension 
and worry for one or more members of the 
family, the satisfactions for the entire group 
are thereby decreased. 


A knowledge of the costs of housing and 
their relation to other expenditures is essen- 
tial if the income is well used. 


Finally, in the statement of underlying 
facts which relate to good housing, the re- 
lation of the individual family to the stand- 
ard in the community should be stressed. 
Cooperation with other families and with 
civic and national groups promotes the de- 
velopment of a more satisfactory standard 
for housing and indirectly contributes to 
successful family life. 





NEW conception of the uses of leisure 
Ase to be created; boys and girls need 
to be instructed so that they can discrim- 
inate between the enjoyments that enrich 
and enlarge their lives and those which de- 
grade and dissipate.’—JoHN Dewey, in 
the New York Times. 
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National Congress 


Parents and Teachers 
CONVENTION 
Minneapolis—May 15, 1932 
Your Choice 
of These Four 


Famous Trains 
From Chicago 


Bint 





Route | 
Leave Arrive 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mississippi *11:00 am 9:55 pm 
Riverview 
Black Hawk +6:30 pm 7:35 am 
North Coast 10:30 pm 9:00 am 
Limited 
Empire 
Builder 
* District of Columbia delegation 
will use this train. 
+} Illinois delegation will use this 
train from Chicago May 14. 
Special P-T Pullmans will be added 
to all four trains May 14. 


10:45 pm 9:20 am 





For Reservation Address 


A. Cotsworth, Jr. 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Burlington Railroad 


hicago 




















STUDY 
PROGRAMS 


1932-1933 


The May issue of CHILD 
WELFARE will describe two 
sets of parent-teacher and 
study group programs which 
will begin in the September, 
1932, issue. 

Definite plans should be 
made in the early summer 
by each association for 
next year’s meetings and 
projects. 

Do not fail to consult your 
May CHILD WELFARE for de- 
tails of program service for 
the coming year. 

Last year we furnished 
107,000 program leaflets 
on two courses, and we 
are prepared to supply 
leaflets on the new courses 
for 1932-1933. 
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WHAT IS MENTAL HYGIENE? 


This Is NOT Mental Hygiene 


LARA, age nine, seemed smart 

enough in school work but quite 
babyish during summer vacation. She 
grew panicky if left alone in the eve- 
ning, was demanding in claims on her 
parents’ time, and much preferred to 
play with her dolls than with other 
children. At night she often refused 
to go to bed until after Mother held 
her in her arms for a time. Ever 
since babyhood she had continued to 
wet the bed almost nightly, and about 
twice a week she would wake up and 
insist on going into her mother’s bed 
to sleep. These things, plus a percep- 
tible lisp in her speech, were some- 
times annoyances to Clara’s parents, 
but neither one thought of them as 
anything indicative of the little girl’s 
future progress in life. As a matter 
of fact, Clara’s mother felt a good 
deal of satisfaction when she realized 
how helplessly the child depended on 
her. She bought her wonderful new 
dolls to play with, crooned softly as 
she rocked her to sleep, and com- 
forted her when the child came into 
bed with her at night. Naturally, un- 
der these circumstances, Clara had no 
incentive to develop more indepen- 
dence and she gave promise of grow- 
ing up into a clinging vine type of 
woman who would always demand 
from others (including her husband) 
the same sheltered, protective treat- 
ment she had been given as a child. 


This IS Mental Hygiene 


ETTY was quite babyish in her 

manner up to two years ago. But 
now at the age of nine she is a sturdy, 
self-reliant little miss who has learned 
to find satisfaction in life from the 
realization that she can do things, and 
do them well. Thus, she no longer 
needs to seek those satisfactions 
through a sticky dependency on the 
tavor of people, chiefly her parents 
and teachers. Betty, like Clara across 
the page, also used to wet the bed, 
prolonged her baby talk into her sixth 
year, and showed numerous other im- 
mature pieces of behavior. However, 
instead of encouraging these traits 
her mother and father began to realize 
what the traits meant: namely, a sort 
of protest over the need for growing 
up, and a desire to prolong the shel- 
tered, protected stage of babyhood. As 
a result Betty’s parents began to in- 
sist gently on the child’s accepting lit- 
tle responsibilities. They ceased call- 
ing her baby talk “cute” and ignored 
it. Also, they decided to stop making 
Betty the center of attention in the 
household, and when she crept into 
Mother’s bed at night she was kindly 
but firmly sent back to her own. In 
time (it took many months) they suc- 
ceeded in getting her to think of her- 
self as a big girl and no longer a baby, 
until the bed-wetting and the other 
remaining symptoms of immaturity 
also disappeared. 


This material is —o— 4 the Committee on Mental Hygiene of the National Congress of 
s. ‘ 


Parents and Teacher eorge 


Tear out and save for future reference 


Pratt, M.D., Chairman. 
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We Laugh—But Children Cry 


(Continued from page 462) 


inspired by a conscious wish to cause their 
children pain. They were inspired by the 
unconscious urge to seek superiority. Such 
remarks brought smiles and laughter from 
other adults and feelings of importance to 
the person making the remarks. Moreover, 
the choice of such utterances called for no 
thought or effort; they easily came forth 
on their own account. Only a spinal cord 
was needed; not a brain. 

As we parents and teachers grow more 
familiar with the common urge of human 
nature to seek superiority ; as we recognize 
that we are likely to find enjoyments un- 
aware by giving others, particularly our 
children, pain; and then as we set about to 
guard ourselves from “sinning” so against 
our children we can hope to do less per- 
sonal harm to them, even when our con- 
scious purposes are to build in them at- 
tractive, comfortable, and courageous per- 
sonalities. 

But let us not expect too much of our- 
selves. See what we have to work with. 
No use to fool ourselves. All of us have, 
to some degree at least, been guilty. “All 
we like sheep have gone astray”—just be- 
cause we are human beings. And we shall, 
in spite of our very best intentions, go on 
“sinning” some in this direction. We can 
merely hope for gradual improvement. But 
we are all going to covenant with ourselves, 
and with the Father of us all, to try to do 
better. 

It is not enough merely to guard our- 
selves against destroying personality in our 
children. We shall offend less as we try 
more to make them feel themselves worthy 
members of the family ; as we strive to think 
a little as they think, feel a little as they 
feel, understand a little as they understand ; 
as we, in short, treat them as personalities. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


This Job of Being a Father 


(Continued from page 454) 


see no good reason why he shouldn’t do so. 
The fact that on week-ends he follows me 
almost as closely as my own shadow gives 
me reason to believe that Ke still finds me 
pretty good company. 

I suppose that I am a hero to my boy. 
That is merely because I can still do most 
things a little more expertly than he can do 
them himself. Every father should be a 
hero to his son—and make the most of it 
while he can! I realize that the day of 
disillusionment is not so very far off. In 
a few more years he will be able to skim 
over the ice and shoot the puck into the 
goal while his father, the old greybeard, is 
still awkwardly picking himself up off the 
ice. In even less time than that, his crude 
drawings of leering cows will have taken 
on a Raphaelian grace and perfection com- 
pared with the childish portrayals which 
represent my best efforts. 

But as long as I can capitalize hero 
worship I shall continue to utilize it as a 
means of teaching my son how to get the 
utmost out of living, according to my own 
concepts. If I am wrong, I hope at least 
to have laid the groundwork that will en- 
able him to recognize for himself where | 
missed out, and profit by this recognition. 

Most of the time I am very much alive 
to the fact that I am not a very good father. 
My only excuse is that the job is much big- 
ger than I thought it was when I took it 
on. Now I’ve got to see it through. 





April 9, 1932, marks the twentieth anni- 
versary of the creation of the Children’s 
Bureau which has been noted for 
its fine work. This bureau was 
the outcome of the first White 
House Conference, which was 
called by President Roosevelt, 
and the result of work done by 
Lillian D. Wald, of the Henry 
Street Settlement in New York. 
The bill which finally passed 
Congress was introduced by 
Senator Borah and signed by 
President Taft. 
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Movies and Life 


(Continued from page 459) 


Movies and Your Children 


T may be that as you have read this you 
| have said to yourself, “She knows about 
poor ignorant children who are delinquent 
and they would probably be lawless with- 
out the movies. My children are different.” 

There may be some truth in what you 
say, but I hasten to add that all delinquent 
children do not come from an impoverished 
background. Although the menace of the 
gangster is less dangerous to your child 
who has never known a gangster than it is 
to a boy who knows one in his block, never- 
theless you do not dare run the risk of ex- 
posing your children to things of this kind. 
Your child’s apperceptions are probably 
more keen and his nervous system more 
sensitive to strain and shock than those of 
the less carefully nurtured children I know. 
To take examples from just such homes as 
yours, a girl of nineteen who has always had 
excellent care and supervision was very ill 
for two days after seeing “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” A boy of nine was so terrified 
by this picture two weeks before this writ- 
ing that he has been unable to sleep alone 
since then. When he heard a Sherlock 
Holmes story broadcast over the radio two 
nights ago he became hysterical. He talks 
about the picture constantly with relatives 
and friends and cannot get it out of his 
mind. 

I do not know where all the responsibility 
lies. Of course, the moving picture indus- 
try is an industry with one aim, to make 
money. We have heard the old story that 
they give what the public wants. We find 
the public wants a variety of 
things. One thoughtful manager 
I know listed his four best draw- 
ing pictures and they were very 
different types of pictures. We 
cannot bar children from the 
moving pictures, but we can 
thoughtfully select the pictures 
to which we allow them to go 
and guide their recreation as 
wisely as we do their reading. 
I do not want to appear an 
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hysterical reformer, but | P— 
cannot overemphasize the \ 
influence of moving pic- 
tures on the minds and 


attitudes of children. / x 
> 
Remedies 


HENEVER we observe 
W an objectionable sit- 
uation, our first thought e~ 
is to remedy the immediate 
condition wherever pos- 
sible ; then we begin think- 
ing of prevention. How 
can parents improve the 
movies and prevent the 
production of undesirable 
ones? They can start with 
their own child. They 
can carefully select the pictures he sees 
and try to supply other types of recrea- 
tion so that he will not have to look to the 
movies for all his thrills and adventures. 
They can approach the manager of their 
neighborhood theater and try to win his co- 
operation by encouraging attendance to the 
good pictures and protesting against the 
bad. We shall fail if we take the pose of 
self-righteous reformers and rant and rail 
in excited fashion. 

If fathers and mothers would calmly and 
thoughtfully make their opinions of pictures 
felt through their neighborhood houses and 
follow their approval or disapproval with 
patronage or lack of patronage in the 
theater, the result would be far 
reaching in its effects. All mana- 
gers, whether owners or em- 
ployees, judge or are judged by 
box office receipts. Small box 
office returns are a most con- 
vincing argument and will reach 
as nothing else will the selling 
agencies and through them the 
producers. This, then, is a means 
of approach to the producers in 
Hollywood and in New York for 
the production of better pictures, 
although poor ones will probably 
always be made even as poor 
books are still made. 

There is no reason why a com- 
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mittee from your local 
parent-teacher association 
cannot confer with the 
\ managers of the theaters 
7a \ in your town and attend 
the first showing of every 
new bill in order to recom- 
mend those which are suit- 
able for children and ques- 
tion those which are not. 
I have known several wise 
organizations interested in 
children to sponsor a good 
movie now and then in 
order to encourage good 
pictures for children 
and to win the good 
will of the man- 
agers. Some theaters 
have Saturday morning matinees and ask 
parents to select the pictures to be shown. 
As for the theaters in the down town sec- 
tions of large cities where there is no neigh- 
borhood responsibility or interest on the 
part of parents, their pictures should be 
supervised by some non-political committee 
or agency. Schools and settlement houses 
should act in the place of parents. The 
guide in CHILD WELFARE is most valu- 
able. 

Ask the manager in your town to show the 
pictures that are recommended there, on 
Friday and Saturday, and make sure that 
he sees you and your family at his theater 
when he shows these pictures. 








The Third Annual 


HAVERFORD INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
A Twelve-Day Course on Inter- 
national Relations will be held at 
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Pennsylvania 
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CHILD WELFARE 


The Wise Use of 


Summer Vacations 
(Continued from page 479) 


swim, study works of art or places of his- 
torical interest; and do a hundred other 
things for which credit will be given. We 
have tried to encourage the older high 
school boys and girls to lead other boys 
and girls into appropriate activities and to 
supervise them while they are carrying them 
on. We are also organizing a large num- 
ber of activities of a cooperative nature that 
will require a whole community group to 
carry them out. 


Carrying Out the Plan 

s I conceive it, this plan needs but little 
F vaakecored The mother or the father, 
the leader of the parent-teacher association, 
or a playground group can sign the certif- 
icates of work well done. The chief value 
of the plan is that the child initiates, thinks 
out, decides for himself what he will do and 
commences it and carries it out. The most 
valuable education in all the world is that 
discipline which is imposed upon us by our- 
selves and which we force ourselves to carry 
out, either through pleasure or through 
sense of duty. Such a program as we have 
outlined has this value. 

From time to time we try to have let- 
ters in the daily press urging the children 
on in their summer activities and suggesting 
that they encourage others to undertake 
some of the projects. 


Results of the Plan 


E admit that this is only a beginning, 

but it is a beginning, and it can be 
originated by any home as well as by a 
school or a parent-teacher association; it 
can be encouraged by parent-teacher asso- 
ciations by offering a party in the fall to 
those who earn 100 points. It can be made 
a source of parent-teacher activity for the 
months of April and May and can be the 
means of securing a regular meeting of the 
parent-teacher association in the vacation 
months. There are many ways in which 
the homes can make effective this type of 
organization. 
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The results have been astounding. Each 
school has had a little exhibit or fair where 
all the wonderful things the boys and girls 
have made during the summer have been 
on display. Their notebooks or their sew- 
ing, their bows and arrows, their airships, 
boats, or whatever else they may have made 
have been exhibited. We have also had 
notebooks exhibiting the type of service 
which each boy and girl has rendered ; how 
many times the girl has cared for the baby 
or washed the dishes or cared for the home; 
how often the boy has washed the automo- 
biles, mowed the lawn, or done the chores. 
At public assemblies we have awarded the 
certificates and the buttons. The button is 
a very beautiful little affair, made of cellu- 
loid and highly prized. 

We believe the plan has worked. We 
recommend it to parents, to parent-teacher 
associations, and to schools. 





Standards for the 
High School Girl 


(Continued from page 464) 


HESE physical changes are but the pre- 

lude to social changes, and some in- 
stability peculiarities may show themselves 
even in a healthy, well-trained child. The 
growing girl must have time to play and 
must learn to play with her fellow boys 
and girls. The solitary daydreamer is not 
desirable, nor is the bookworm. The skills 
developed in the preparation period should 
be increased and enlarged. A girl is much 
less apt to be a wallflower and left out 
of things if she can dance, swim, play 
various games, and if she shows moderate 
skill in sports of some kind. 

Another standard for this period is some 
solitude for the child—a chance to settle 
the muddy flood of new thoughts, new feel- 
ings, new adjustments, a chance to look at 
the stars and feel the Infinite. 


(This is the second of three articles on 
the high school girl. Next month, in the 
last article of the series, Dr. Hedger will 
take up “Methods of Attaining Health for 
the High School Girl.’’) 
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By WINNIFRED KING RucG 


concern is not with keeping children from 
growing up to be detrimental to society, but 
with helping them to develop into positive agents 
for good. Not abstaining from evil, and not 
mere mediocrity, but 
active, constructive ex- 


ir Lives in the Making Henry Neumann's 


of the school of individual psychology, and is 
known as “Papa” Adler to many whom his 
teachings have helped. He is able to convey his 
information in a simple, readable, friendly style. 
Why am I depressed? Why do I get angry? 

How can I find the 





cellence is the desired 
goal. The enthusiastic 
pursuit of the best is 


the theme. pany. $3. 
To this end Mr. 
Neumann, who is 


leader of the Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical 
Culture, discusses 
ways of character 
building which will 
tend to produce the 
sort of men and women 
who infuse into their 
contacts with others a 
quality that raises the 
level of all life. Mr. 


Co. $3. 


Melmoth Bomar. 
Saunders Co. $2. 





“Lives in the Making,” by Henry Neu- 
mann. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 


“What Life Should Mean to YOU,” by 
Alfred Adler. Boston: Little, Brown & 


“An Introduction to Homemaking and 
Its Relation to the Community,” by Willie 
Philadelphia: W. B. 


“Weedon’s Modern Encyclopedia.” Cleve- 
land: S. L. Weedon Co. Schools and li- 
braries, $49.75; individuals, $52. 


utmost happiness in 
life? Why did my 
son fail in that ex- 
amination? These are 
questions that thou- 
sands have asked, and 
to each of them and 
to many similar queries 
Dr. Adler gives, more 
or less, an answer. 
Fortunately for the lay 
readers, Dr. Adler 
does not make psy- 
chology a mass of in- 
hibitions and sex, but 
he does attach great 
importance to the 
theory of the inferior- 














Neumann tells how 
each of the great forces 
—the home, the school, community atmosphere 
and civic pride, sex, marriage, and religion— 
may severally contribute to the making of crea- 
tive lives. One important section is devoted to 
the service of psychology in the task, the findings 
and prescriptions of mental hygiene, and the 
need of cooperating with child-nature instead of 
coercing it. 

The book is a challenging one and one that 
sets a lofty aim. It gives a vision of the heights 
possible to be attained if man is fully and per- 
fectly himself, and it tells what educators—by 
which is meant all who deal with children, both 
within and without the home—can do to help 
young people reach their highest and best de- 
velopment. 


Psychology and Problems of Living 
Prue as applied to problems of living, 
including problems of child-training, is the 
subject of Alfred Adler’s What Life Should 
Mean to YOU. Dr. Adler is called the founder 
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ity complex. The bear- 
ing of this book on 
child-training is partly indirect, in that it shows 
parents and teachers how to govern their own 
lives better; and partly direct, in that it con- 
tains chapters explicitly devoted to family and 
school influences on the child. It is interesting 
to observe that Dr. Adler is opposed to teach- 
ing the facts of the origin of life to very young 
children. 


Another Book on Homemaking 


N Introduction to Homemaking and Its Rela- 

tion to the Community is a cumbersome title, 
but in other respects Willie Melmoth Bomar’s 
textbook on homemaking is crisp and concise. 
The book was written with the intention of giv- 
ing girls in home economics classes, especially 
college freshmen, a conception of homemaking as 
an important and interesting profession. This 
treatment of the subject touches but briefly on 
the subjects of food and clothing, but focuses 
the attention on family life in its relation to 
community life, with the child as the center. 
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Since this is a textbook, each chapter ends with 
a list of suggested exercises or questions, and 
outside reading. The method of presentation 
which makes it a good book for classroom use 
makes it also a useful book for parents to use 
in the home or in study groups. 


A New Encyclopedia for Children 


EADERS of CHILD WELFARE who examine 

Weedon’s Modern Encyclopedia will find 
some familiar names in the list of editors and 
contributors. In particular, the editor-in-chief 
is Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, whose work has 
often appeared on the pages of this magazine. 
Among National Congress representatives who 
have supplied articles for this encyclopedia are 
Margaretta Willis Reeve and Dr. George K. 
Pratt. 

This new reference work for young people 
comes in eight volumes, with a table of contents 
and an index in the final volume. The selec- 
tion of subjects to be treated was based on sub- 
jects found in textbooks and courses of study 
used in the leading schools of the country. In 
addition, many librarians were consulted as to 
the items about which they had received in- 
quiries from school children, and their recom- 
mendations aided in the choice of subjects to 
be included. 

The style of the articles is in the main good, 
and the copious illustrations are admirable. It 
is apparent that great effort has been made to 
make the information strictly up-to-date. This 
is a straight encyclopedia with the material ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. The only depar- 
ture from the encyclopedic form is the inclusion 
in each volume of five stories of an instructive 
nature. 





May He Have the Car? 


(Continued from page 476) 


arrival the older man asked, “What kind 
of trip did you have?” 

Before anyone else could reply, the grand- 
daughter said, “Fine. Only one got past 
us.” 

It would be interesting to have her defini- 
tion of “reasonable speed” when she takes 
her place behind a steering wheel a dozen 
years hence. Likewise it would be interest- 
ing to know the effect on a child of en- 
couraging him to keep watch through the 
rear window “to make sure no speed cop 
starts trailing us.” Or what goes on in 
the mind of his son, sitting on the’ front 
seat, when a father pulls into a curb 
marked ‘No Parking” with the comment, 
“Yes, I see the sign, but I think I can park 
here awhile and get away with it.” 

Is it not reasonable to believe that the 
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driving practices he has observed and the 
conversation he has heard throughout his 
childhood will affect the actions and atti- 
tude of a boy when he becomes a motorist ? 
Good driving principles can be taught by 
demonstration and every parent can teach 
his own child. 
a 

F course the school can make a valu- 
@ able contribution to the effort to train 
children in any particular field of endeavor. 
The elementary school has developed the 
schoolboy patrol to assist in teaching the 
elements of street safety to young pedes- 
trians. The high schools can develop motor 
traffic clubs and drivers’ schools for the 
training of young motorists. In fact sev- 
eral high schools have included such clubs 
in their extra-curricular activities programs 
with gratifying results. These clubs oper- 
ate in general as do other school organiza- 
tions. A regular meeting time is provided, 
ordinarily the regular extra-curricular ac- 
tivities period during which all clubs meet. 
An interested faculty sponsor, usually a 
motorist himself, is selected. Officers and 
committees are chosen and a program is de- 


veloped. Topics in the program include the 


following : 


The automobile and its relation to the school 

Local and state traffic regulations and rules 
of the road 

The mechanism of the automobile 

Inspection and maintenance of the motor ve- 
hicle 

Tests for operators’ licenses 

Specific causes of automobile accidents 

Economic and social effects of the automobile 

An assembly program on safe driving. 


While such a plan may reach only a 
limited number of students in a large high 
school it has the merit of being specific and 
positive and is valuable in the training of 
such a group. Through the so-called drivers’ 
schools several hundred students may be 
reached in a series of special illustrated lec- 
tures and demonstrations. While individual 
parents can do much to train their own chil- 
dren in safe driving, parent-teacher associa- 
tions may well cooperate with high schools 
in the sponsoring of organized safety activi- 
ties within the school itself. 
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Question—Our study group mothers 
children from nine to twelve years of age. They 
are class “A” pupils. The mothers complain that 
the children are nervous and cry easily and 
worry about their work. What may be done to 
aid these mothers? 


have 


The children are probably working too hard 
in school. The school should be a happy place 
for children and not a cause of worry. High 
grades are desirable but should not be the aim 
and goal of education. Nor should high grades 
be attained at the expense of the child’s health, 
happiness, and peace of mind. If a child has 
done the best he can, that is all that should be 
expected of him. It is better for a child to re- 
main in a grade more than one term than to 
work for high grades and sacrifice his health 
by so doing. These children are in the years 
when they need long hours of sleep and plenty 
of outdoor play. Too much application to book 
learning does not permit this. 

Why not have a conference with the teachers 
and talk the matter over in a kindly way? Per- 
haps they do not realize the situation or may 
have been made to feel that the parents want 
high grades for the children. A course of study 
on the needs of the child of this age would be 
of great help. You might invite the teachers 
to come to a meeting of the study group. 


Question—How can { curb temper in a one- 
year-old child? I have suffered from a violent 
temper and don’t want my child to have this 
trouble. I understand that temper is not in- 
herited, but I do not know where to begin to 
correct it. 


Study the child to find out the cause. Adults 
who have violent tempers are bound to influence 
the child in their midst. So parents must first 
learn to control themselves. Keep the home 
happy and see that harmony prevails. 

Frequent thwarting of children arouses their 
anger. Give the child as much freedom as is 
consistent and learn to let him alone. Some 
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parents are so continually telling the child what 
to do and what not to do that he becomes exas- 
perated. 

If he displays anger in order to attract atten- 
tion, just go out of the room quietly, say noth- 
ing, and leave him alone. If he is angry in 
order to get something, do not give it to him 
but keep calm and go about your duties. 

Keep the child busy with interesting things to 
do. Provide him with proper play material and 
toys. Do not have too many adults around him. 

Keep him in good health. Some children are 
irritable because they are not well. Give him 
simple, nutritious food. Put him to bed early 
and see that he has a nap during the day. Let 
him play out of doors as much as possible. 

The following reading will be of help to you: 
“Mental Hygiene,” CHILD WELFARE, May and 
June, 1931; “Directing the Emotions,’ CHILp 
WELFARE, February, 1931. Write to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., for pamphlet, 
“Child Management.” One copy will be sent 
free. A book by D. A. Thom, “Everyday Prob- 
lems of the Everyday Child,” (New York: D. 
Appleton and Co.), gives valuable information. 


Question—My daughter of eight is in good 
health and until a few weeks ago was quite 
self-confident. Now she seems timid and was 
afraid when in a chorus recently and said to 
me, “Mother, did you notice that I am getting 
shy?” What would you advise? 


As some children emerge from childhood they 
become somewhat self-conscious. This need 
cause no anxiety. Care, however, should be 
taken that the child suffer no ill effects. 

Perhaps in this case during the rehearsal of 
the chorus something was said which caused 
the timidity. It may be just temporary and may 
pass away. Your daughter may have heard 
other children talking about being shy and may 
be imitating them unconsciously. Perhaps she 
has heard parents discussing this trait in their 
children. Again, she may have been made to 
feel that it is proper to be so. 

Do not talk about shyness in her presence. 
Be careful not to make her conscious of her- 
self. Encourage and commend her in her efforts. 
Be careful not to push her too much in the 
public eye, neither keep her too much in the 
background. Let her have a normal happy child- 
hood, with friends, play, and interesting things 
to do which divert thoughts from herself. 


Question—Please tell me what toys are suit- 
able for a boy from one to two years old. 


Read the answer to the third question of this 
department in the December, 1931, issue of 
CHILD WELFARE. Two articles on toys, pages 
144 and 147, in the November number of CHILD 
WELFARE will be of help to you. 

Ask the chairman of publications or the presi- 
dent of your parent-teacher association for the 
National leaflet on “Toys and Play Equipment.” 
It gives lists of toys for different ages and also 
a good reading list for parents on this subject. 


(Readers are invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, care of Cuit> WELFARE.) 
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MOTION PICTURES 


By ELIZABETH i KERNS : : 
Associate Chairman, National Committee on Motion Pictures 





Age for Love—Billie Dove-Edward Everett Hor- 
ton. United Artists. Directed by Frank 
Lloyd. 

A successful city business woman marries a man 
who desires domestic life in the country. A com- 
promise is made and they take an apartment in 
the city. Time hangs heavy on the wife’s hands 
and she returns to work. Complications follow, 
ge in divorce. Later reconciliation is effected 
but the problem as a problem remains. Many 
home truths crop up in the progress of the pic- 
ture. 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, perhaps. Under 
14, no interest. 


Arsene Lupin—John and Lionel Barrymore- 
Karen Morley. Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer. 
From play by Maurice Le Blanc and Fran- 
¢ois Croisset. Directed by Jack Conway. 

A very entertaining and intriguing mystery story of 
a chase for a clever thief. The Barrymore broth- 
ers, heading a very excellent cast, carry off the 
honors. Photography unusual, direction excellent. 
Some suggestive scenes dragged in are wholly 
unnecessary. 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, sophisticated and 
suggestive. Under 14, no. 


Beast of the City—W alter Huston-Jean Hersholt. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed by Charles 
Brabin. 

A sterling performance by Walter Huston in a sin- 
cerely and intelligently presented story which 
shows the difficulties am obstacles which the 
— of a big city face in combating crime. 

he cast is good, dialogue exciting and pithy, 
direction excellent. 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, very exciting. 
Under 14, no. 


Behind the Mask—Jack Holt-Constance Cum- 
mings-Boris Karloff. Columbia. Directed by 
John Francis Dillon. 

Exposure of notorious dope ring. Tense, quick-mov- 
ing drama. Cast, direction and photography good. 
Story illogical in spots. Slight love interest. 

Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, not recom- 
mended. Under 14, no. 


Business and Pleasure—Will Rogers-Dorothy 
Peterson. Fox. From story “The Plutocrat,” 
by Booth Tarkington. Directed by David 
Butler. 

A comedy built to give the star opportunity to be 
his usual humorous self. The exotic adventuress, 
who tries to wrest “the Plutocrat’s’” business 
secrets from him, overplays her part. The other 
members of the cast are adequate and the film 
fairly entertaining. 


Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, good. Under 
14, good. 


Cain—Thomy Bourdelle-Rama Tahe. Talking 
Pictures Epic. Directed by Leon Poirier. 
A ship’s stoker, tired of his job, helps himself to 
some jewels, a pistol and in a boat reaches one 
of the Madagascar Islands, Nossi Bu. There he 
“goes native” and takes a “native” wife. After 
a time he decides to return to civilization and 
signals a ship. Once on board he hears the ship’s 
radio tell of the misery in other parts of the 
world, so he decides not to return to civilization, 
but joins his wife, who has paddled out to the 
boat after him. There is very little dialogue. The 
mee ag features mainly the scenic beauty of the 
island. 


Adults—unusual and interesting. 14 to 18, 
story unsuitable. Under 14, no. 
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Cheaters at Play—Thomas Meighan-Charlotte 
Greenwood. Fox. Directed by Hamilton 
McFadden. 


An ocean liner provides the background for the 
activities of crooks and ex-crooks. Jewels and 
love affairs also enter into the story, the theme 
of which is the effort of a reformed thief to 
keep his son going straight. Moral values are 
somewhat confused. Miss Greenwood supplies the 
comedy element. 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, doubtful. Under 14, no. 


Fireman Save My Child—Joe E. Brown-Evalyn 
Knapp. First National. Directed by Lloyd 
Bacon. 

A comedy in which the enormous mouthed star is 
the big noise and his prowess as a fireman, base- 
ball pitcher and inventor reaches beyond his own 
town. He travels to the big city to pitch for a 
major league club and falls for a slinky vamp. 
This episode spoils the picture for the younger 
element. 

A dults—depends on taste. 14 to 18, no. Under 


14, no. 


Gay Caballero, The—Victor McLaglen-Conchita 
Montenegro. Fox. Directed by Alfred 
W erker. 

A lively, stirring picture in which McLaglen, an 
American ranch owner, becomes an outlaw by 
night to right the wrongs of some peons across 
the Mexican border. There is the cruel, suave 
Mexican, his beautiful niece, a Mexican and an 
American suitor. Plenty of action between the 
American and Mexican groups, as well as in the 
rivalry for the hand of the heroine. 

A dults—entertaining. 14 to 18, good. Under 
14, exciting. 


Hatchet Man, The—Edward Robinson-Loretta 
Young. First National. From play “The 
Hon. Mr. Wong.” Directed by Wm. A. 
Wellman. 

A lavish and meticulous production in which Mr. 
Robinson’s performance is outstanding. His im- 
personation of the Oriental is so lifelike that 
others in the cast and the picture as a whole 
suffer by comparison. It is a story of Tong 
allegiance which ever brings grim tragedy in its 
wake. It is not classed as entertainment, but to 
some, because it is unusual, will prove interesting. 

Adults—depends on taste. 14 to 18, grim and 
unsuitable. Under 14, no. 


Hound of the Baskervilles—English Production 
of A. Conan Doyle’s story of same name. 
Directed by V. Gareth Gundrey. 

The thrilling mystery of the death of Sir Charles 
Baskerville solved by Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson. 

Adults—exciting. 14 to 18, very exciting. 
Under 14, perhaps too exciting. 


Ladies of the Jury—Edna May Oliver-Lowell 
Sherman. R. K. O. Directed by Lowell 
Sherman. 


An hilarious comedy in which a “society” woman 
serves on the jury in a murder trial. The widow 
of the dead man is the defendant. On the first 
ballot the “society” woman, played by Miss 
Oliver, is the only one for acquittal. She holds 
out, and with her inimitable drollery, vivacity and 
shrewdness, wins the others to her point of view. 
Much is due for good direction. 


Adults—wery funny. 14 to 18, harmless. 
Under 14, hardly. 
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Lady With a Past—Constance Bennett-Ben Lyon- 
David Manners. R. K. O.-Pathé. Directed 
by Edward H. Griffith. 

Sophisticated drama. Misleading title. Story of a 
wealthy young serious-minded debutante who for 
all her wealth is the most unpopular member of 
her set. Going to Europe she meets a stranded 
young American who poses as a gigolo. To him 
she confides her difficulties. She employs him to 
escort her around Paris. He launches her on a 
career of heart breaking. Returning to America 
rumors of “a past” precede her. The story here 
picks up momentum, and with the smart wise- 
cracks and clever repartee comes to a delightful 
climax with the girl finally winning the man she 
really loves, = us 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, too sophisti- 
cated. Under 14, no. 


Lovers Courageous—Robert Montgomery-Madge 
Evans. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Play by 
Frederick Lonsdale. Directed by Robert Z. 
Leonard. 

Young playwright and daughter of wealth marry on 
youth and courage. They have a terrific struggle 
against Fe ng and the wife is forced to return 
to her wy | Her husband’s play is finally pro- 
duced and all ends happily. 


Adults—good. 14 to 18, charming and whole- 
some. Under 14, no interest. 


Man Who Played God, The— George Arliss- 
Violet Heming. Warner Bros. Adapted from 
story by Gouverneur Morris. Directed by 
John Adolphi. 

A great musician becomes deaf. Sees universe as 
cruel and godless. He is saved from despair by 
becoming the instrument of. salvation to others. 
A very appealing drama with humor and love 
story, and acted with all of the Arliss finish and 


charm. 
Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, excellent. Under 


14, probably beyond them. 


Murders in the Rue Morgue—Bela Lugosi-Sid- 
ney Fox. Universal. Story by Edgar Allan 
Poe. Directed by Robert Florey. 

A revolting murder mystery story in which an ape 
and the title are all that remain of the original 
story. The picture features the ape and a maniacal 
doctor. The doctor has trained the ape to steal 
young women for his experiments. The whole 
idea 1s horrible. f 

Adults—revolting. 14 to 18, horrible. Under 
14, no. 


Passionate Plumber, The—Buster Keaton-Jimmy 
Durante. Metro-Goldywn-Mayer. Directed 
by Edward Sedgwick. 

An absurd slapstick comedy closely akin to the bed- 
room farce, crude but not offensive. It strains 
hard to be funny, but only manages to be absurd. 

Adults—depends on taste. 14 to 18, harmless. 
Under 14, harmless. 


Prestige—A nn Harding-Adolphe Menjou. R.K. 
O.-Pathé. Story by Harry Hervey. Di- 
rected by Tay Garnett. 

most depressing picture which shows the gradual 
loss of moral fiber of a not too strong young 
Frenchman who is assigned by his government to 
a post in a penal colony in Indo-China. The de- 
tails are sordid and harrowing. The portrayal of 
the official’s sweetheart, who comes to the colony 
and marries him, is made the most of by Ann 
Harding. The photography is unusual and ef- 


fective. 
14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 


A dults—horrible. 

Shanghai Express— Marlene  Dietrich-Clive 
Brook. Paramount. Based on story by Harry 
Hervey. Directed by Josef Von Sternberg. 

A picture in which directorial skill in the use of 
the camera makes story and cast subservient. 
The action takes place on the Shanghai Express, 
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which plies between Pekin and Shanghai. A 
revolution is in progress. A motley crew of pas- 
sengers from many lands on the train add much 
color to the story. It concerns a notorious woman 
and her former lover; also the Chinese leader of 
the revolution who desires the white lady and a 
native girl. It is a strictly adult picture. 


Adults—technically fine. 14 to 18, by no 
means. Under 14, no. 


She Wanted a Millionaire—Joan Bennett-Spen- 
cer Tracy. Fox. Story by William Anthony 
McGuire. Directed by John G. Blystone. 

A story of a beauty pageant winner who gets her 


millionaire and suffers for it. She is glad to 
return to the sweetheart of her girlhood days. 


Adults—poor stuff. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, 


no. 


Silent Witness, The—Lione/ Atwill-Greta Nis- 
sen. Fox. Directed by Marcel Varnel and 
R. L. Hough. 


A very dramatic theme in which a father takes the 
place of his son who has strangled his faithless 
sweetheart and has left her, as he thinks, dead. 
Rather unusual, as the murder, which does not 
seem in any way a mystery, becomes one as the 
film progresses. Lionel Atwill’s portrayal of the 
self-sacrificing father is excellent. 


Adults—intriguing. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, 
no. 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow — Ruth Chatterton- 
Paul Lukas-Robert Ames. From play by 
Philip Barry. Directed by Richard Wal- 
lace. 


A_ psychological study of a woman who is emo- 
tionally starved because of a lack of maternal 
experience. The well-meaning practical husband 
is more interested in his business affairs and 
horses. A famous psychologist and physician be- 
comes a guest in her home. To him the situation 
is very plain. The theme is tactfully handled. 
Approval or disapproval is an individual matter. 


Adults—individual matter. 14 to 18, no. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Trapped in a Submarine—British International 
Pictures. 


An authentic picture made with the cooperation of 
the British Navy. It shows very completely the 
interior of the submarine and its action in the 
water, as sa6 returning to the surface. 
It pictures the at being struck by an ocean 
liner and the dangers and hazards before the crew 
is finally rescued. 


Adults—wery interesting. 14 to 18, perhaps 
too exciting. Under 14, very exciting. 


Wayward—Nancy Carroll-Richard Arlen. Para- 
mount. From story “Wild Beauty,” by 
Mateel Howe Farnham. Directed by Edward 
Sloman. 


The wealthy, selfish mother and the chorus girl 
wife at odds over the affection of the son and 
husband. Attempt of young couple to make their 
own way ends disastrously as baby and poverty 
complicate their problem. Back to mother’s home. 
Wife, desperate and unhappy, drinks too much 
at a Lege | and leaves home with an admirer but 
returns almost immediately, realizing her foolish- 
ness. Adjustment finally is made. Fairly appeal- 
ing story. 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 


X Marks the Spot—Lew Cody-Sally Blaine. Tif- 
fany. Directed by Earle C. Kenton. 

A newspaper 2 ay story based on the Lingle 
murder which has been scathingly criticized y 
the newspaper fraternity as a “Hollywood idea.” 
To the majority of movie pateene it will appeal 
as an exciting story with plenty of punch. 

A dults—exciting. 14 to 18, by no means. Un- 
der 14, no. . 
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ie ° . M FOR MATERIAL 
oming in May | 
About the Preschool Child 
May Day— Turn to pages 452, 490, 502, 509 


NATIONAL CHILD HEALTH Day 





Aida de Acosta Breckinridge 


About Elementary School Children 
% Turn to pages 455, 478, 509 





OuTWITTING HANDICAPS 
Edgar F. Allen 


& . 


WHEN Parents ARE DEJECTED 


About High School Boys and Girls 
Turn to pages 455, 463, 474, 478, 482 





For Parent-Teacher Units 


Turn to pages 451, 469, 477, 478, 480, 
Garry Cleveland Myers 492, 496, 500, 501 
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Concerning All Children 


Turn to pages 455, 460, 465, 470, 478, 
Charl Williams 486, 502, 507, 510 
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oe CONTEST 














Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1, 1931, to January 31, 

1932, the branches in the various classes rank as follows: 

CLASS BIRNEY CLASS SCHOFF CLASS HIGGINS 

1. California 1. Pennsylvania 1. Arkansas 

2. Illinois 2. Missouri 2. North Carolina 

3. New York 3. Minnesota 3. Wisconsin 

4. New Jersey 4. Colorado 4. Florida 

5. Ohio 5. Iowa 5. Kentucky 

6. Texas 6. Kansas 6. Tennessee 

7. Michigan 7. Georgia 7. Alabama 

8. Washington 8. Massachusetts 
9. Indiana 9. Nebraska 
CLASS REEVE CLASS MARRS CLASS BRADFORD 
1. South Dakota 1. Louisiana 1. Arizona 
2. Oregon 2. Rhode Island 2. Idaho 
3. Oklahoma 3. Vermont 3. Montana 
4. Dist. of Columbia 4. Maryland 4. South Carolina 
5. North Dakota 5. Virginia 5. Wyoming 
6. Mississippi 6. Hawaii 6. New Mexico 
7. Connecticut 7. Delaware 7. Maine 
8. West Virginia 8. New Hampshire 
9. Utah 
CHILD WELFARE—A Guide in Parent Education and in Parent-T eacher 
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